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DISMISSAL OF PUPILS FOR RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
HELD TO BE LEGAL 


The following statement is quoted from the New York Times. 


Declaring that the Board of Education of White Plains was within its 
rights when it permitted teachers to excuse pupils in the public schools for 
thirty minutes in the afternoon of one day a week to attend religious instruction, 
Justice Ellis J. Staley denied the application of Joseph Lewis of Pelham Manor 
for a mandamus to compel Dr. Frank P. Graves, state commissioner of educa- 
tion, to discontinue the regulation of the board and its practice. 

The mandamus also sought to have the state commissioner notify all school 
officers of districts and cities to discontinue the practice. 

Joseph Lewis, president of the Free Thinkers’ Society, brought the action 
as a test of the legality of the state department of education’s permission to 
school authorities to give excuses to school children to attend religious instruc- 
tion during school hours. 

John C. Mahon, attorney for Lewis, contended at the argument in special 
term that it was the duty of the commissioner to restrain the continuance of 
the practice and regulation of the Board of Education of White Plains. 

Justice Staley found that there had been no violation of the constitutional 
provision that “neither the state nor any subdivision thereof shall use its 
property or credit or any public money or authorize or permit either to be used 
directly or indirectly in aid or maintenance, other than for examination and 
inspection, of any school or institution of learning wholly or in part under the 
control or direction of any religious denomination, or in which any denomina- 


tional tenet or doctrine is taught.” 
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“The facts in this case,’”’ Justice Staley wrote, “establish no violation of this 
constitutional prohibition. The mere excusing of pupils at the volition of their 
parents for a half-hour period each week to attend religious instruction outside 
the school and at places unrelated to school activities, in the free exercise and 
enjoyment of their religious profession, does not constitute the use of public 
property, credit, or money in aid of any institution of learning under the control 
of any religious denomination. 

“The thing prohibited by the constitution is the use of public property and 
money for the designated purpose, and, where there is no such use, there is no 
basis for just claim of constitutional violation. 

“In that respect this proceeding differs materially from the facts in the 
Mount Vernon case, where public property was used for the printing of the 
excuse cards, which were printed in the School of Industrial Arts by the pupils 
therein, and that action was declared ‘unlawful and in violation of the state 
constitution.’ 

“The requirement of the compulsory-attendance law for attendance during 
the entire time during which public schools are in session is not an arbitrary 
provision but is qualified by the allowance of occasional absences not amounting 
to irregular attendance in the fair meaning of the term. 

“These absences are permitted by law upon excuses allowed by the general 
rules and practice of such school. These rules are prescribed by the board of 
education in the performance of their duties. 

“The determination of the question of what constitutes an excusable ab- 
sence rests in the judgment and sound discretion of such boards, subject to the 
supervision of the commissioner of education. 

“With the power of discretion existing in that regard, if it is lawfully 
exercised, is not abused, and does not amount to permitting irregular attendance 
in the fair meaning of that term, it is not for the petitioner nor the court to 
substitute their notions for those of the authorities who are vested by law with 
such power. 

“The state commissioner of education has the duty to supervise the enforce- 
ment of the compulsory-education law, and the method of his enforcement is 
definitely stated in the statute. When it is not enforced by local boards, he is 
bound to act in the way the law directs him to act, and that direction is to with- 
hold a portion of public-school moneys from the city or district which wilfully 
omits to enforce it. 

“Such action, in a proper case, can only be taken by the commissioner ‘after 
due notice’ to the city or district, and that implies that the power of the com- 
missioner to order action or to penalize for inaction is one to be exercised after 
the city or district has had opportunity to be heard. This proceeding seeks to 
compel a wholesale order by the commissioner without notice and without hear- 


“In the performance of the duty of supervision of enforcement of compul- 
sory education, the commissioner not only must act according to the procedure 


ing. 
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of the law but must, as to the fact of violation and the character of violation, 
exercise a judgment under the law. 

“The intent and purpose of the compulsory-education law was to require 
instruction in the specific subjects for a school term of minimum school days 
and enforce attendance, subject to the exceptions of the law, during the time 
schools shall be in session. 

“Tf attendance is had for the required time, subject to and within reasonable 
regulations of the school authorities, and instruction is adequately and appro- 
priately given, there is a compliance with the law. 

“The board of White Plains, or any other school board, and the commis- 
sioner in their exercise of discretion in the determination that a rule which 
accedes to the request of parents to excuse their children thirty minutes a week 
for religious instruction constitutes an absence not amounting to irregular at- 
tendance in the fair meaning of the term, may properly give consideration for 
their guidance and sound judgment to the utterances of the United States 
Supreme Court and to the appealing weight of the following propositions: 

“ ‘That the right of the parent to direct the training and nurture of the 
child is a fundamental right.’ 

“ ‘That the obligations of citizenship require the promotion of a spirit of 
patriotic and civic service and the fostering in children of moral as well as 
intellectual qualities.’ 

“ ‘That the religious conscience, conviction, and accountability are the least 
dispensable foundations for good citizenship and real patriotism.’ 

“‘ ‘That moral growth and intellectual growth go hand in hand to make the 
essential elements of character and good citizenship.’ 

“That the right of the state to enforce school attendance does not mean 
that the mental and moral development of all children must be limited to a 
common mold and that all children must be standardized.’ 

“That the regulation does not create a union between church and state, 
or teach any sectarianism in the schools, or invade the religious freedom or con- 
science of any individual.’ ” 

Justice Staley then quotes numerous authorities and concludes his memo- 
randum as follows: 

“T hold that the excusing of children at the request of their parents for the 
period and purpose stated by a general regulation of the Board of Education 
of White Plains was an act within the power of said board in the exercise of 
its judgment and discretion; that the determination of the board that such 
regulation comes within the provision permitting occasional absences not 
amounting to irregular attendance within the fair meaning of the term was not 
an abuse of its discretion in that regard; that the regulation was made in ac- 
cordance with and not in violation of law; that the commissioner, in the exercise 
of his powers and in the discharge of his duties, has no clear right or positive 
duty to act contrary in the premises, and that, a discretionary power having 
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beer. lawfully exercised, a mandamus order cannot issue to revoke or annul the 
action taken. The application is denied, with $50 costs.” 


ENDOWMENTS FOR SPECIAL RESEARCHES 


In the early days of American education, endowments were given 
to secondary schools and colleges. With the appearance of the public 
high school, gifts to academies and other institutions of secondary- 
school rank became uncommon, the colleges being the chief recipients 
of educational endowments. The present generation has seen the ex- 
periment of gifts to education disbursed through foundations. The 
great gifts to education made by Carnegie, Rockefeller, and others 
have been in the form of trust funds, administered by boards of 
trustees. 

A new type of endowment is beginning to appear, namely, en- 
dowment of particular fields of research. The National Research 
Council, which grew out of the war as an organized body of leaders 
in the natural sciences, has received large gifts, which are expended 
chiefly in support of fellowships awarded to mature students who 
carry on researches in the natural sciences. Recently a movement 
has been sponsored by the National Academy of Sciences to raise 
a fund of $20,000,000 to endow further scientific research. 

The historians have started a campaign, which is described in 
the following news dispatch. 

Charles Evans Hughes will serve as chairman of a committee of New York 
financiers and business and professional leaders taking part in a national move- 
ment to raise $1,000,000 as an endowment fund for the promotion of “American 
history and history in America.” Announcement that Mr. Hughes had accepted 
an invitation to act as chairman of the New York group was made by the 
American Historical Association at its headquarters, Columbia University. 

“Mr. Hughes, in accepting the chairmanship, said that he was gratified to 
find that history was reaching out for public support,” said the announcement. 

“As soon as the personnel of this committee is complete, plans for an 
active campaign for funds will be discussed at a dinner now being arranged by 
the former secretary of state in association with the officials of the association’s 
National Committee on Endowment, of which former Senator Albert J. Beve- 
ridge of Indiana is president.” 

In announcing Mr. Hughes’s acceptance, Professor Solon J. Buck, of the 
University of Minnesota, executive secretary of the National Committee on 
Endowment, also made public the full membership of the committee which will 
work under the direction of Chairman Beveridge in directing the organization 
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of state and city committees all over the country. Professor Evarts B. Greene, 
of Columbia University, is vice-chairman. 

Is it not time for those whose chief-interests lie in the field of 
education to organize for the purpose of securing adequate funds 
for the pursuit of research in the fields of educational methods and 
educational administration? At present, research in these fields is 
being carried on by a few school systems, by volunteer committees 
of teachers’ associations, and by a few university departments of 
education. Research in school problems cannot be adequately sup- 
ported in the way in which it is supported at the present time. There 
are great national problems which must be attacked. The solution of 
these problems is quite asimportant to the country as is the solution 
of the problems of natural science and history. Educational research 
should seek and secure adequate resources specifically set aside for 
the study of school problems. 


NUMBER AND TYPES OF AMERICAN PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


The Bureau of Education has a record of 19,442 public high 
schools in the United States. Reports were received from 14,827 
schools for the year 1923-24. Of these, 704 are classified as junior 
high schools, 1,316 as junior-senior high schools, and 181 as three- 
year senior high schools. Reports were received from 771 more high 
schools in 1924 than in 1922. There were 16,300 public high schools 
in 1918. 

SEVEN- AND EIGHT-YEAR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The following is an editorial published in the High School 
Quarterly. 


The report of the secretary of the southern commission shows 431 high 
schools on the southern list organized on the 7-4 plan and 323 on the 8-4 or 
some other plan. After gathering statistics for six years of the records of Fresh- 
men in all institutions which the graduates from 754 schools entered, he de- 
clared at Charleston that there is no appreciable difference in the records in 
college. No one could tell by the record in college any advantage that the extra 
year in the grades gave to the student in college. Do you get the significance of 
this? Here are schools, the best in the South from Virginia to Texas, whose 
freshman records are the same whether the students come from 7-4 or 8-4. 
schools. Thirty-two thousand seven hundred and seventy-four Freshmen were 
included in this study. They attended colleges South and North, but they main- 
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tained themselves equally well. No college asks or thinks of making any dis- 
crimination on account of the seven or eight years of elementary work. Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Louisiana, and Texas are organized 
on the 7-4 plan. Florida, Tennessee, Mississippi, Kentucky, and West Virginia 
are organized on the 8-4 plan. Alabama and Arkansas have recently adopted 
the 6-3-3 plan. 

We have made a study each year since 1908 of the freshman records in 
Georgia colleges. We have been unable to tell by the college records any gain 
resulting from the added eighth grade. 

Savannah once had the 7-4 plan of organization; she changed to 8-4 and 
then to 6-3-3. In every case the graduates entered as Freshmen, and in neither 
of the later organizations have they shown superiority as a result. 

Atlanta had the 8-4 plan; she changed to 7-4 and recently changed to 6-3-3. 
Last year’s graduating class at the boys’ high school under the 7-4 plan did not 
show a failure in college. A similar showing was made by the girls’ high school. 
Can the added year do better? 

The eighth grade costs from 12} to 15 per cent additional. It delays the 
children another year in entering the high school and the college. 

We hear much of economy in time and cost. The 7-4 plan is a demonstrated 
success. It saves money; it saves time; it delivers a successful product. Why not 
consider it or some modification of it, including the junior high school? We do 
not need twelve years to prepare for college. We do not need twelve years to 
finish a high school. What one of us forty years of age or more took that 
long to prepare for college? 

Economy in time and cost! The 7-4 plan is open for study. There are nearly 
400,000 pupils in these eleven-year high schools. One can find them in Kansas 
City and other Missouri cities and towns; one can find them in the states men- 
tioned above. They invite inspection. Augusta, Georgia, is organizing a stand- 
ard junior college based on eleven years of work. Here is a suggestion to some 
large city. Save a year and add a year to the present twelve and give the city 
education through the junior college. 


DEFINING A GOOD STUDENT 
William C. Hill, principal of the Central High School, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, with the help of the faculty of the school, has pre- 
pared a statement of the qualities and types of activity which charac- 
terize a good student. This statement is supplied to the pupils as a 
means of instruction in methods of work and standards of conduct. 


How To TELL A Goop STUDENT 
The good student will— 
1. Follow directions. 
2. Master the facts in each lesson. 
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a) Be able to repeat the facts accurately. 
b) Remember the exact wording of quotations, definitions, theorems, scien- 
tific laws, formulas, and the like. 
3. Keep his work up to date. 
a) Hand in written work on time. 
b) Make up promptly work lost by absence. 
4. Be neat and orderly in written work. 
a) Write legibly. 
b) Arrange material in an orderly manner (margins, alignment, spacing, etc.). 
c) Keep papers and notebooks neat and clean. 
5. Understand the meaning of each lesson. 
a) Be able to answer questions relating to the facts. 
b) Be able to apply the principles and give illustrations. 
6. Remember what he has learned. 
a) Be able to make use of previous lessons at any time. 
b) Be able to pass examinations. 
7. Co-operate with teacher and class. 
a) Take an interest in his work and give close attention. 
b) Volunteer information and answers when desirable. 
c) Take part in discussions in class. 
d) Profit by criticisms and suggestions. 
8. Work independently. 
a) Take up new topics after necessary explanations are given, and do the 
work on the first assignment. 
b) Get along without prompting and prodding by the teacher. 
c) Be able and ready to go ahead on his own responsibility. 
d) Show some originality in ideas and methods. 
Marks are given as follows: 
A. Excellent work; honor grade. 
B. Good work; creditable; college-certificate grade. 
C. Fair; average; acceptable for passing but not showing distinction. 
D. Passing; the lowest grade of work accepted for promotion. 
E. Failure. 


On the basis of the foregoing standards, the meanings given to the terms 
“excellent,” “good,” “fair,” and “average” are those ordinarily understood by 
these words. 

To be marked A, a pupil should be generally satisfactory on all these stand- 
ards and show distinction in a considerable number. 

B Pupils are those who show themselves generally satisfactory on most of 
these standards, with some distinction and with no serious weakness. 

C pupils are those whose work as measured by Standards 1, 2, 3, and 4 is 
fairly satisfactory and shows progress but who do not attain any measure of 
distinction. 
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A mark of D will allow credit for a course, but a pupil who receives this 
mark is not likely to do advanced work in the subject successfully. This mark 
received at any time before the final mark in a subject should be considered a 
serious warning. 


STANDARDS IN INDUSTRY 


It is not uncommon for speakers and writers on education to 
refer to industrial standardization as a device for reducing every- 
thing to mechanical uniformity. It is often pointed out that the 
standards of the educational world are of a type wholly different 
from anything thought of in business. Some timid souls hardly ven- 
ture to use the term “standardization” in education for fear that 
they will be thought of as descending to the vulgar level of common 
life. 

One gets an entirely different view if one takes the trouble to 
learn what industrial standardization really is. Industry faces many 
problems which originate in the fact that the world’s workers have 
only lately learned the importance of co-operation. 

Let us quote a section from the 1925 yearbook of the American 
Engineering Standards Committee. 

Industrial standardization consists in singling out specific products and 
materials, in settling upon their properties and dimensions, and in concentrating 
upon them both in production and in use—all to the end of bringing about the 
greatest possible industrial efficiency. This includes— 

1. Nomenclature. 
Definitions of technical terms used in specifications and contracts and in 
other technical work. 
Abbreviations. 
Symbols for quantities used in equations and formulas. 
Graphical symbols (ideographs or pictographs). 

. Uniformity in dimensions necessary to secure interchangeability of parts and 
supplies and the interworking of apparatus. 

. Quality specifications for materials and equipment. 

. Methods of test. 

. Ratings of machinery and apparatus which establish test limits under speci- 
fied conditions as a basis of purchase specifications or which establish require- 
ments as to performance, durability, safety, etc., under operation. 

6. Provisions for safety. 

. Rules for the operation of apparatus and machinery in industrial establish- 

ments. 
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8. Concentration upon the optimum number of types, sizes, and grades of manu- 
factured products. (The Division of Simplified Practice uses the term “‘sim- 
plification” for the elimination of unnecessary types, sizes, and grades, this 
selection usually being based upon relative commercial demand.) 

The important réle which standardization plays in industrial evolution and 
its economic and social potentialities are only beginning to be generally under- 
stood. Among the many important advantages of standardization are: it simpli- 
fies manufacturing processes; it stabilizes production and employment, since it 
makes it safe for the manufacturer to accumulate stock during periods of slack 
orders, which he cannot safely do with an unstandardized product; it broadens 
markets both for the producer and for the consumer; it lowers cost to the public 
by making mass production possible; it enables buyer and seller to speak the 
same language and makes it possible to compel competitive sellers to do like- 
wise; it reduces selling cost; it stimulates research and makes for the elimination 
of antiquated methods and products; and, by concentration on essentials and 
the consequent suppression of confusing elements intended merely for sales 
effect, it helps to base competition squarely upon efficiency in production and 
distribution and upon intrinsic merit of product. 


No one can read this statement of a program of co-operation 
without realizing that standardization is exactly the same in industry 
as in education. In both cases it is a co-operative effort to eliminate 
waste and inefficiency. The teacher working in isolation needs speci- 
fications to guide him in his work; he needs tests which will reveal 
the comparative success of his efforts. Specifications and tests are 
scientific devices for guiding effort. 

That industry has gone farther in organizing co-operation than 
has education can be explained by the fact that industry deals with 
very concrete and tangible problems, but even in industry human 
nature has to be dealt with. The technique which has been evolved 
by the American Engineering Standards Committee is a technique 
of conference, investigation, and agreement. The story of standardi- 
zation through co-operative thinking is one of the interesting mani- 
festations of the democratic spirit of American workers. 

The lesson of all these glimpses into industry is that educators 
can find in industry a friend and sympathizer rather than an alien 
foe. Superintendents can explain to boards of education the scientific 
standardization of school processes by quoting directly from indus- 
try’s handbook on standardization. 
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HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ PROGRAMS 


A recent issue of the University of Iowa Extension Bulletin, 
entitled, Subject Combinations in High School Teachers’ Programs, is 
devoted to a report of a study of the programs of high-school teach- 
ers in Iowa. The assignments of 1,190 teachers and percentages 
showing the relative emphasis of the various subjects are given in 
the following table, which is quoted from the summary of the report. 

NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF TEACHERS 


ASSIGNED TO VARIOUS SUBJECTS 
OF INSTRUCTION 


Department of Instruction or Subject Number Per Cent 
251 ai 
Home 120 10 

Commercial subjects............ 106 

Physical education.............. 39 3 


A number of items from the summary dealing with combinations 
of subjects found in teachers’ programs may be quoted as follows: 


Fifty-two per cent of the teachers who teach English predominantly teach 
English only. The departments of instruction most commonly combined with 
English are social studies and Latin, 

Sixty-four per cent of the social-studies teachers now teach nothing else. 
This is encouraging. Science is the department most frequently combined with 
the social studies. However, there are various subjects included under social 
studies as organized in the high school that are separately organized in college. 
The data show that history, economics, sociology, civics, American government, 
and social problems constitute a group of subjects or a department of instruction 
in high-school practice. The data show that these subjects are far more fre- 
quently combined one with another in teachers’ programs than they are com- 
bined with other subjects in other departments of instruction. 

Fifty-seven per cent of the teachers having mathematics as their predomi- 
nant subject teach mathematics alone. The most frequent combination and the 
only outstanding one is science. 
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Fifty-seven per cent of the science teachers teach science subjects only. 
Mathematics is the department most frequently combined with it. However, 
the intradepartment relation needs greatest attention. There is a marked tend- 
ency in the programs analyzed to combine the science subjects together in a 
teacher’s program rather than to combine a science subject with some other 
subject in another department. There is a marked trend for the same teacher 
to have physics, biology, and general science in his program and even chemistry 
where this is taught. High specialization in one of these science subjects is found 
only in the large high schools. 

Thirty-four per cent of the teachers who teach Latin predominantly have 
no other subject in their programs. The most frequent combinations are English 
and mathematics. There is little evidence to warrant speaking of teachers of 
foreign languages, The combinations are less frequent among the foreign lan- 
guages than between a foreign language and some subject in another field of 
instruction. Much of this may be due to the limited amount of French and 
Spanish taught. 

Eighty-one per cent of the commercial teachers teach only in their own field 
of instruction. The combinations are scattered and seem to be by chance. 

Forty-one per cent of the home-economics teachers teach no subjects out- 
side of their field of instruction. The most frequent combinations are with 
science and social studies. 

Thirty-two per cent of the manual-arts teachers have programs including 
no subject outside of this field of instruction. 

Seventy-seven per cent of the music teachers teach in no other department. 

Art has made little headway in the high-school program of studies. 

Physical education is so inadequately organized in high schools that an 
analysis of programs reveals only the need of strong leadership in this depart- 
ment, the need of determining what subject matter and activities shall constitute 
the program. 


PROCEDURES IN EVALUATING EXTRA- 
CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES 


GEORGE S. COUNTS 
Yale University 


Importance of the problem.—Part II of the Twenty-fifth Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education™ teaches one 
lesson with the utmost clarity: It shows in incontrovertible fashion 
that the extra-curriculum activities of the school can no longer be 
viewed with indifference or be given merely perfunctory recognition. 
It shows that these activities, as numerous as are the elements of the 
more formal curriculum, constitute an important part of the school 
program. It shows that, for good or for ill, these activities are with 
us and in all probability will remain with us for many educational 
generations. 

While no effort has been made to gauge the total financial cost, 
either direct or indirect, of the extra-curriculum activities, the 
evidence available indicates that it can be measured only in millions 
of dollars. Likewise, while no one has attempted to make an accu- 
rate estimate of the amount of time which pupils devote to extra- 
curriculum activities, studies reported in the yearbook indicate that 
it must be at least an appreciable percentage of the time given to the 
subjects of the regular curriculum. Moreover, since the athletic 
contest, the school paper, or the social dance releases the pupil’s 
energy to a degree that mathematics, science, or history can seldom 
rival, the amount of time devoted to the extra-curriculum is an 
inadequate measure of its educational significance. So whole- 
heartedly does the pupil ordinarily enter into the activities of his 
own creation that there is no dispersion of attention, no waste of 
nervous energy, no interruption of the learning process. As a conse- 
quence, the acquisition of skills, the development of attitudes, the 
modification of behavior, the formation of character must proceed at 


t Extra-curricular Activities. Twenty-fifth Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, Part II. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 
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the maximum rate. Thus, whether measured in terms of the financial 
cost involved, the time and energy consumed, or the educational 
results produced, the importance of the extra-curriculum cannot be 
denied. Consequently, the need of evaluating this division of the 
school program is peculiarly urgent. - 

‘Current assumptions with regard to the educational values of extra- 
curriculum activities—An analysis of the yearbook shows that at 
present we are making two basic assumptions with regard to the 
educational values which flow from extra-curriculum activities. 
That there are others is certain, but these two will serve the purposes 
of this article. One of the assumptions with regard to the value of 
the extra-curriculum is positive, and the other is negative. 

According to the positive assumption, the extra-curriculum 
activities make large contributions to the realization of the generally 
accepted objectives of education. Those who favor the inclusion of 
these activities in the school program make most ambitious claims 
with regard to their potential and actual educational values. The 
literature dealing with them is filled with assumptions in this direc- 
tion. The contention is often made that they provide excellent train- 
ing in citizenship, recreation, and health; that they improve disci- 
pline and create school spirit; and that they bring numerous other 
good things into the school. Surely, if all these claims are sound, a 
school might very well transform itself into an instrument for pro- 
moting athletics, school papers, literary clubs, and social gatherings 
and either abandon the conventional curriculum altogether or re- 
duce it to the position of a mere appendage of the social life. 

This tendency to exalt the extra-curriculum is temporarily held 
in check by the second, or negative, assumption with regard to its 
values. According to this assumption, pupil activities should be so 
regulated that they will not interfere with scholarship. Scholarship 
is identified with the pupil’s responses to the formal curriculum. 
An argument often advanced in favor of extra-curriculum activities 
is that they actually promote scholarship. Pupils having inferior 
scholastic records are frequently not allowed to participate in the 
more desirable activities, and an inordinate amount of such partici- 
pation even by superior students is commonly discouraged. Such 
procedures suggest somewhat less confidence in the educational val- 
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ues of these activities than the claims of their ardent advocates 
would seem to justify. They disclose a tendency to take away with 
one hand what is given with the other. They indicate that the posi- 
tion accorded the extra-curriculum is subordinate to that given to 
the curriculum. They reveal an effort to defend the extra-curriculum 
in terms of the work of the curriculum and to reconcile the conflicts 
generated by the various competing interests housed in the school. 

Validity of the assumptions.—How much confidence can we 
place in these assumptions? By what procedures have they been 
validated? Of what nature is the evidence on which they are based? 
Although these questions are too comprehensive to admit of simple 
and dogmatic answer and although the facts with which to make 
final disposition of them are not available, a brief analysis may con- 
tribute to the clarification of the issues involved. 

In the first place, by what means have the assumptions been 
validated that extra-curriculum activities possess positive education- 
al values, that they help make good American citizens, and that 
they develop in children wholesome recreational interests? In gen- 
eral, we may say that these assumptions have been tested by the 
most informal methods, by the processes of trial and error and sur- 
vival. Various forces, which cannot be catalogued here, brought the 
extra-curriculum activities into the school. At the outset, many of 
them encountered the opposition, either active or passive, of the 
educational authorities, and in many quarters today the reception 
tendered them is far from cordial. Nevertheless, they have lived 
and prospered and have come to occupy an intrenched position in 
the school program and in the minds of many educators. Great 
numbers of teachers, principals, and superintendents who have ob- 
served children engage in these activities have been convinced that 
valuavle educational results are produced. We must all admit that, 
for the most part, the validity of the extra-curriculum rests on evi- 
dence from such uncontrolled observation. That evidence of this 
character possesses value few would deny, but, in order to show how 
insecure may be the foundation supporting the basic assumptions, 
a number of doubts will be expressed. 

The first point to be made is that few educational procedures or 
practices lack friends after they become established. An analysis 
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of the claims advanced by the advocates of the extra-curriculum 
shows that they are not unlike those put forward by the supporters of 
Latin, algebra, ancient history, or botany. It is an illuminating ex- 
perience to examine the titles to public confidence submitted by the 
defenders of rival subjects. The friends of any school activity seem 
to have little difficulty in discovering in that activity all the values 
for the realization of which the school is supposed to be organized. 
The defense, to be sure, always speaks in terms of the prevailing 
educational philosophy. Today we like to think that our own favor- 
ite branches, whatever they may be and however we may have 
formed attachments for them, possess just those attributes which 
contribute most effectively, either directly or indirectly, to the 
achievement of the accepted objectives of health, citizenship, and 
so on. By claiming indirect and intangible benefits, we can always 
transfer the battle to a fairyland where imaginary opponents are 
vanquished with magic weapons. A generation ago school men were 
equally confident that the subjects then taught included precisely 
the materials best suited to the development of the faculties. These 
conclusions were reached by methods not essentially different from 
those which have been employed in validating the extra-curriculum. 
The school men of that period had no difficulty in observing phe- 
nomena which the psychologists of our day say do not exist. Is there 
not some danger that we, like they, are living in a world of illusions? 
Is it unfair to suggest that, if a study of the values of extra-curricu- 
lum activities had been prosecuted in 1890, they would have been 
defended in terms of the theory of formal discipline? 

Another, and closely related, question should be raised. To what 
extent does the present favorable attitude toward extra-curriculum 
activities reflect the reasoned judgment of experience, and to what 
extent is it the recognition of a fait accompli? Man exhibits a strong 
tendency to adjust himself to those elements in his environment 
which stubbornly refuse to pass away. Possibly the opposition to 
pupil activities has not been dispelled by the light of reason but has 
simply been overwhelmed by their extraordinary tenacity of life 
and their rapid growth during the past generation, a growth which 
is much less the product of thoughtful deliberation on the part of 
those in charge of the schools than the fruit of those basic social 
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changes which have produced the unprecedented expansion of the 
secondary-school population. May it not be a case of capitulation 
rather than a case of increased wisdom? Are we not perhaps finding 
virtue in necessity? Are we supporting extra-curriculum activities 
because of their proved worth in civic, health, and recreational train- 
ing, or are we projecting these values into them because we feel con- 
strained to come to their defense? 

This suggests the more fundamental question of the source of 
our likes and dislikes in the field of the curriculum. Are these senti- 
ments the product of a critical examination of ends and means, or 
are they largely the reflection of our chance associations and the 
educational milieu in which we have lived? The writer’s attention 
was directed to this question recently when he secured judgments 
from 824 high-school teachers as to the most valuable subject in the 
secondary-school curriculum. Almost go per cent of these teachers 
stated that, on the whole, English is probably the most valuable sub- 
ject taught in the high school. Were these carefully reasoned judg- 
ments, or were they the faithful reflection of the present dominance 
of English in the curriculum? One is tempted to believe that, if the 
same question had been proposed to the teachers of fifty years ago, 
the subject accorded first place would have been Latin, and that, if 
it should be proposed to the teachers of a future generation when 
some other subject may occupy the favored position, they will attach 
the superior valuation to that subject. We exhibit an inclination 
to regard as progressive and worthy any change which survives. 
The voice of the people is regarded as the voice of God, even though 
it reverses itself from moment to moment. May not a certain pro- 
portion of the judgments with regard to the values of extra-curricu- 
lum activities be but the shouts with which the crowd acclaims the 
victor? 

Let us now consider the assumptions underlying the scholastic 
restraints placed on participation in extra-curriculum activities. 
According to these assumptions, the extra-curriculum should not be 
permitted to draw energy away from the formal curriculum; the 
pupil with a low scholastic record should be barred from participa- 
tion in outside activities; and no pupil should be allowed to devote 
more than a certain percentage of his time to extra-curriculum inter- 
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ests. On what evidence are these assumptions based? It would seem 
that they have an even less stable foundation than have the assump- 
tions which pertain to the positive values of extra-curriculum activi- 
ties. They appear to be largely a concession to the strength of the 
conventional educational tradition. The. practice of measuring the 
extra-curriculum against the curriculum may prove a wise one, but 
this is at least questionable. The evidence simply is not in. Such a 
practice possesses traditional, rather than scientific, justification. 
The writer can see no reason for drawing a line between the activities 
of the classroom and those activities which have evolved on the 
outside. Each activity, whether it falls in the one group or in the 
other, should be judged on its own merits. If the functional view 
regarding educational materials be taken, this question would 
hardly be different from questions which are constantly arising in 
the regular curriculum and for which there is no ready answer. 
For example, should a pupil be permitted to study Latin, algebra, 
civics, or chemistry if this means less time and energy for French, 
ancient history, general science, or music? Is there any sound 
reason why, in the case of this question, any extra-curriculum activ- 
ity should not be substituted for any one of the eight subjects? 

The discrimination against the poorer pupils should be sub- 
jected to the most careful scrutiny. The assumptions underlying 
this practice certainly do not rest on carefully sifted evidence. Their 
source seems to be the older view which regards participation in 
outside activities as a necessary evil or at best as a reward for work 
well done in the classroom. According to this view, the pupil inter- 
ests are supposed to be destitute of intrinsic educational merit. If 
these activities really possess the values which are commonly as- 
cribed to them, much could be said in favor of reversing the prin- 
ciple. Why not permit only the brighter pupils to pursue the 
subjects of the formal curriculum, or at least severely restrict the 
participation of the poorer pupils in this division of the program? 
In the present age few would maintain that there is a high correla- 
tion between the benefits to be derived from a particular subject of 
study and the poverty of the pupil’s performance in it or the degree 
of dislike which the subject engenders in him. In the secondary 
school today are enrolled great numbers of boys and girls who lack 
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academic interests and literary gifts but who are eager to associate 
with one another in a great variety of social enterprises. Is it not 
conceivable that, unless the curriculum so changes its character that 
it partakes of certain of the features of the extra-curriculum, many 
of these children would derive much greater benefits from participa- 
tion in the latter than from a study of the subjects of the formal 
program? 

Procedure to be followed in evaluating extra-curriculum activities. — 
According to the foregoing analysis, the common assumptions with 
regard to the educational value of extra-curriculum activities lack 
scientific justification. Large claims are made concerning the edu- 
cational results which flow from these activities, and regulating pro- 
cedures and policies have been adopted. Whether these claims are 
valid and under what conditions they are valid are not definitely 
known. Perhaps some comfort may be found in the fact that, at 
least at the secondary-school level, a similar comment may be made 
with regard to most of the subjects of the formal curriculum. How- 
ever comforting this confession may be, we cannot evade the re- 
sponsibility of devising and employing procedures which may enable 
us to test the claims now so confidently made. 

In evaluating extra-curriculum activities, we must begin by 
clearing the atmosphere of the current assumptions with regard to 
their value, except in so far as these assumptions clearly rest on 
carefully sifted evidence. We have no more reason to assume that 
extra-curriculum activities are good because pupils like to partici- 
pate in them than an earlier generation, according to legend, had 
to assume that they were bad for the same reason. Likewise, we 
cannot regard survival as an adequate criterion of educational worth. 
Neither can we take at their face value the opinions of those who 
have helped to organize, supervise, and administer pupil activities. 
These opinions may be helpful in directing the course of investiga- 
tion, but they can scarcely be accepted as more trustworthy than the 
opinions of those who deal with the subjects of the formal curriculum. 

In the second place, we must apply the same principles here that 
we would apply to the task of evaluating any other element in the 
educational program. From the standpoint of evaluation, the extra- 
curriculum is not to be distinguished from the curriculum. Competi- 
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tive athletics or pupil government must be scrutinized just as rigor- 
ously as Latin or algebra. Only by the measurement of its contri- 
bution to the accepted objectives of education, through the develop- 
ment of habits, knowledges, attitudes, dispositions, and powers, 
can the value of any school procedure be determined. Only as the 
pupil is changed by participation in the activity, only as the changes 
wrought are desirable, and only as the maximum economy of time 
and energy is attained in the process can the activity find justifica- 
tion as a part of the school program. 

In the third place, each assumption with regard to the value of 
a particular activity must be tested. Since the extra-curriculum 
activities exhibit as great variety as do the subjects of the curricu- 
lum, this must be done for each activity. The chances are that the 
various activities, even a particular activity under different condi- 
tions, bear both good and evil fruit. Whether an activity possesses 
educational value must depend on its own nature, on the degree and 
character of its regulation, and on the abilities and interests, the 
educational history, and the home and community surroundings of 
the pupil engaging in it. We must always evaluate an activity from 
the standpoint of a particular individual following a particular edu- 
cational program. This program must be considered in its extra- 
school features as well as in its intraschool features. We can hardly 
assume that there is any activity which at all times and under all 
circumstances will automatically produce the desired educationa] 
results. 

The great task before us is that of developing reliable procedures 
for measuring the outcomes of extra-curriculum activities. The 
claims advanced in favor of these activities deal largely with edu- 
cational products which at present do not lend themselves to objec- 
tive measurement. The construction of the scientific instruments 
necessary to prove the validity of these claims will require years of 
inventive effort. It is quite possible that certain of the more in- 
tangible values involved will always defy objective treatment and 
will have to be rated by subjective methods. There are, neverthe- 
less, two lines of inquiry which might be launched with our present 
technical equipment. 

The first of these lines of inquiry relates to the after-school 
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careers of pupils. Investigations of this type have not been numer- 
ous because they are difficult to prosecute and because they require 
much time and patience. Until we begin to think more completely 
in terms of the influence of the school on behavior outside the school, 
the measurement movement will fall far short of its possibilities. 
The principles of learning may perhaps be discovered in an artificial 
laboratory, but educational procedures can be evaluated only in the 
laboratory of life. The school may set up within its narrow domain 
whatever standards of achievement it may choose, and it may raise 
the school responses of its pupils to these standards, but, if these 
achievements do not carry over into the following years and mod- 
ify social behavior, the school has grievously failed to function. 

According to the findings of the Cleveland recreational survey, 
the ordinary individual makes but few additions to his repertoire of 
recreational and leisure interests after his school days are over. 
Further and wider investigations of this character should reveal 
objectively the contribution made by extra-curriculum activities 
to the development of the more permanent leisure and other inter- 
ests. Such investigations would probably show that certain of these 
activities tend to persist beyond the period of formal education, 
while others, because of their dependence on conditions peculiar 
to the school, gradually lose their hold on the individual and are 
eventually forgotten. Although the available technique would con- 
fine studies of this type to the larger and more obvious elements in 
the situation, there would be a genuine gain of insight into the prob- 
lem. As these investigations create the need for an improved tech- 
nique, an improved technique will gradually be fashioned. 

A second line of inquiry which should be fostered is the case 
study. Through care and thought, the ordinary methods of observa- 
tion may be improved and, within limits, may produce results of 
considerable scientific validity. This method should prove of spe- 
cial value in discovering the possibilities of the extra-curriculum ac- 
tivities in the field of mental hygiene. Because of the strong appeal 
which they make to the pupil and because of the social prestige 
which they commonly carry, they would seem to be particularly 
potent factors in either creating or resolving dangerous disturbances 
of personality. If these activities are not properly conducted in the 
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school, serious conflicts within the individual may be generated. So 
intense are the social contacts which they provide that in the absence 
of wise direction they are almost certain to produce results of this 
character. If they are intelligently ordered, they might serve as 
effective instruments for resolving conflicts traceable to other causes. 
The whole realm of the relation of pupil activities to introversion 
remains to be explored. The réle which the extra-curriculum may 
be expected to play in adjusting the individual to the social world 
about him is probably as important as is any of the claims which 
are ordinarily advanced. The study of this problem and of many 
related problems can be pursued by means of the careful study of 
individual cases by trained persons. In the evaluation of pupil ac- 
tivities this may prove to be one of the most fruitful lines of inquiry 
open to us. 

In concluding this article, attention should be directed to the 
final chapter in the yearbook. Here Professor Koos points out that 
the studies presented in the preceding chapters are, of necessity, 
largely descriptive and that the problem before us is that of evalua- 
tion. And so it is. This yearbook represents a basic contribution to 
the study of the extra-curriculum, but its value is contingent on car- 
rying the work forward to its more advanced stages. It has centered 
attention on an important division of the school program and has 
taken the first step in fashioning that division into an effective 
educational instrument, but this first step will avail but little if 
other steps do not follow. Ahead lies the difficult task of discovering 
to what extent and under what conditions the various extra-curricu- 
lum activities possess educational values. These activities have 
forced their way into the school program, and, even though we might 
seek to oppose them, they will probably remain there for years to 
come. We must strive to derive from them the largest crop of edu- 
cational values which they can be made to yield. This result can 
be achieved only as the work of evaluation is prosecuted with suc- 
cess. 


PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


RUTH PORTER BARROWS 
Missoula County High School, Missoula, Montana 


The course in Problems of American Democracy for Seniors in 
the Missoula County High School is taught on the contract plan. 
Each pupil consults the list of references, decides how much time he 
can spend on the work, and writes out and signs a contract similar 
to the following: “I, the undersigned, agree to do ten references un- 
der the list for a C, which, when satisfactorily completed on December 
10, 1925, will give me a C in the contract.”” Having signed the con- 
tract, the pupil must either fulfil it or give an unusually good reason 
for his failure to do so. If he completes fhe contract before the date 
assigned, he reads additional references to bring his mark up to a B. 
If he signed for an A and completes the work earlier than the date 
assigned, he either uses the remaining time for some other subject 
which needs extra attention or begins the next contract. If a pupil 
is late in fulfilling a contract and does not have an adequate excuse, 
he loses one point for each day’s tardiness; for example, an A be- 
comes a B; a B becomes a C; etc. If a pupil does not complete the 
work which he has attempted, he receives a mark which represents 
the percentage which the work accomplished is of the work attempt- 
ed. For example, if he does eight references out of ten for a C (80), 
he receives a mark of 64. The references for the different marks are 
generally of different degrees of difficulty. If a pupil does eight refer- 
ences out of ten for a B (88), he receives only 71. The purpose of the 
plan is not to stress marks but to teach the pupils to judge their 
powers of concentration, to know their limitations, and to do satis- 
factorily whatever they agree to do. The notebook work is the basis 
for a third of the mark in the completed contract; a summary of the 
articles read counts a third, and the test a third. 

Textbooks are seldom used, as there are none in print that deal 
with the latest developments in the problems studied. The references 
are taken from government publications, publications of state insti- 
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tutions, current magazines, and lectures delivered by people who are 
vitally interested in particular problems. 

The C contract usually calls for readings in certain textbooks and 
in such magazines as the Literary Digest, World’s Work, the American 
Review of Reviews, Collier’s, the Nation, and the Independent. The 
B contract demands reference to other publications, such as the Out- 
look, educational magazines, and government bulletins. The pupils 
working on A contracts do most of their work in the reference room 
at the public library, using such magazines as the Congressional 
Digest, the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Foreign A ffairs, and the Proceedings of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work. They do not have so many references, but their 
references are harder and more difficult to obtain. 

Each article is read and outlined with the following questions in 
mind. 

1. What is the problem as stated in this article? 

2. What is being done about it? 

3. Who pays the bills—where does the money come from or who suffers 
for the conditions as herein stated? 

4. What is the need for the future? Are there any suggestions made in this 
article? 

5. Other interesting facts which are either new to you or unusual? 

6. What do you think about the problem now that you have read this 
article? 

After from ten to fifteen days of research work, the length of time 
depending on the problem and the number of references available, 
there is either a class discussion led by the president of the class or 
a debate which the class has worked up. 

The problems being studied this year are as follows: federal and 
state government, county and city government, immigration, foreign 
relations, transportation and communication, money and invest- 
ments, health, care of the handicapped, prevention of crime, conser- 
vation of natural resources, child labor, and education. The contract 
on foreign relations included the following: the League of Nations, 
the World Court, foreign commerce, the Opium Conference, disarma- 
ment, foreign debts, consular and diplomatic service, and the foreign 
policy of the United States. 

The pupils were greatly interested in the foreign service, with its 
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corsuls, ambassadors, and military, naval, and commercial attachés 
as described in the Congressional Digest for January, 1924. In report- 
ing “other interesting facts” in connection with this contract, many 
of them began by saying, “I never knew before” or “What surprised 
me the most was.’”’ Some wrote, “Something ought to be done so 
that more people would know these facts.” 

Occasionally a pupil will neglect his work until he suddenly 
realizes that the report is due, and then he begins to make excuses. 
This seldom happens twice to the same pupil because the teacher 
emphasizes the fact that Freshmen need to be watched but that 
Seniors should not need to be reminded to do their work. Since no 
one insists that the pupils work for any special mark, each pupil is 
under obligation to do the work which he himself chooses as his 
particular task. 

The teacher is the unobtrusive guide who makes the pupils 
realize that, when they graduate and go to work, no one is going to 
show them each day what must be done. They are led to see that, 
if they want the positions at the top, they must have initiative, self- 
reliance, and ability to think a problem through to some conclusion. 
The teacher is always ready to help in the right way, but she never 
offers a crutch when the pupils can stand on their own feet. Her time 
is taken up with conferences during the class period and before 
and after school. She has to look up the references, make out the 
lists, and correct the outlines. More and more, as the work goes on, 
the pupils bring in references for approval and are allowed to use 
them if they are equal in value to those listed. 

There is no problem of discipline. An exclamation or conversa- 
tion usually means that some of the pupils are disagreeing about an 
article. If many in the class have read it, there is a short discussion 
about it. Those not interested may continue with their own work. 

The pupils are interested, girls and boys equally, and the difficulty 
seems to be not in getting them to work but in watching lest their 
enthusiasm take time from some other subject which has less appeal 
for some of them. At present this is the only class working on the 
contract plan, and the teacher must keep in touch with the rest of 
the faculty with regard to the pupils who are working for an A and 
those who are on the danger line. 
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When the plan was started last year, there was open rebellion in 
the case of a majority of the pupils. As a result, the pupils were told 
that, if at the end of six weeks they found that they did not approve 
or if they decided that they could learn more from the textbook, 
they could go back to the old method. At the end of six weeks there 
was no comment. At the end of the semester a vote was taken by 
secret ballot. Eighty of the eighty-five pupils voted for the contract 
plan. Three pupils acknowledged later that it was because of the 
extra work and responsibility that they wanted the old method. In 
April the pupils resented any insinuation that they lacked the ability 
to use difficult articles. This year there was no opposition. The 
course is optional, and many pupils chose the course because of the 
recommendation of last year’s class. 


THE LIFE-CAREER MOTIVE AND ITS EFFECT 
ON HIGH-SCHOOL WORK 


GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER 
Director of Research, Public Schools, Fresno, California 


It is generally agreed that interest is essential in securing the 
active pupil participation which is necessary for effective school 
work. The development of this interest is a problem of providing 
proper motives. 

A natural motive that extends throughout life in its application 
is the life-career motive. Its usefulness in school work has been 
strongly emphasized. Its value in challenging pupils to do a high 
standard of work has been generally accepted. Writers on vocational 
guidance have encouraged the early choice of a vocation so as 
to bring into the pupil’s education the drive of the life-career motive. 
The solution of the problem of the seeming indifference of some high- 
school pupils has been felt to be in a more general recognition and 
functioning of the life-career motive. 

This article is a report of an attempt to determine experimentally 
the effect of the life-career motive on high-school work. Does the 
high-school pupil with a definite vocational objective work more 
nearly up to his mental capacity than does the pupil without the 
life-career motive? Does the vocational objective cause the pupil to 
take greater interest in his work, to put forth greater effort, and 
consequently to secure better results? 

In this study it was assumed that the pupils who had definitely 
chosen their life-vocations and who considered their school work as 
preparation for those vocations were stimulated by the life-career 
motive. It was further assumed that the pupils who had not made 
vocational decisions and who were not preparing for particular voca- 
tions were not stimulated by the life-career motive. 

The data used in this study were gathered during the first semes- 
ter of the school year 1924-25. One hundred and sixty boys were 
included. Seventy-eight of this group were the boys of the three 
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grades of a junior high school, and eighty-two were the boys in the 
senior class in the senior high school. The teachers’ marks were used 
as the measure of school achievement. In addition to the regular 
marks for achievement, the teachers gave marks for application. 
The Terman Group Intelligence Test was used as a measure of 
capacity to do school work. Of this group of 160 boys, eighty-two 
had made vocational decisions, and seventy-eight had not made vo- 
cational decisions. The effect of the life-career motive on school 
work was determined by comparing the scholarship and application 
of the eighty-two boys who had made vocational choices with the 
scholarship and application of the seventy-eight boys who had not 
made vocational decisions. 

1. The comparison was made in three ways. First, the correla- 
tion was found between intelligence and school achievement. The 
correlation in the case of the eighty-two boys who had made voca- 
tional choices was .205, the probable error being .o73. The correla- 
tion in the case of the seventy-eight boys who had not made choices 
was .239, the probable error being .o7. Thus, the correlation be- 
tween intelligence and achievement was practically the same for the 
two groups. 

2. The second comparison was made by grouping the boys ac- 
cording to their mental ages, and, in the case of each group, compar- 
ing the composite marks in achievement and application of those 
who had made vocational decisions with the composite marks in 
achievement and application of those who had not made vocational 
decisions. The results of this comparison are shown in Table I. The 
school marks were based on a five-point scale, and the mark for 
scholarship or industry for any pupil was the average of all the 
marks received. The average of the composite marks for the group 
was the standard for the group. In the case of each mental-age 
group, the average composite mark for those with vocational deci- 
sions was compared with the average composite mark for those with- 
out vocational decisions. For example, there were forty-two boys 
with a mental age of sixteen years. The twenty-five boys in this 
group who had made vocational choices had an average composite 
mark in achievement of 2.51. The average composite mark of the 
seventeen boys without vocational choices was 2.30. Thus, there 
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was a difference of .21 in favor of the group without vocational 
choices. Since the highest mark was 1 and the lowest 5, the larger 
the average, the lower the standard of work. 

In the case of scholarship, three of the mental-age groups show 
higher averages for those with vocational decisions, while five show 
higher averages for those without vocational choices. A comparison 
of the application of the two groups shows practically the same 
results as are found when scholarship is compared. Four groups 


TABLE I 


INFLUENCE OF VOCATIONAL DECISION ON ACHIEVEMENT AND 
APPLICATION (Boys GROUPED ACCORDING 
to MENTAL AGE) 


APPLICATION 


MENTAL AGE 


show higher averages for those with life-decisions, and four show 
higher averages for those without decisions. 

The distributions of the mental ages of the two groups are prac- 
tically the same. The average mental age of the eighty-two boys 
with vocational choices is 15.8 years, while that of the boys without 
choices is 15.4 years. The similarity in mental capacity is in close 
agreement with the results of the comparison of the achievement of 
the two groups, the group without vocational choices having the 
slight advantage of .o5 in achievement. The life-career motive re- 
sulting from a vocational decision does not function in causing the 
boys to do work superior to that done by the boys with the same 
mental capacity who have not made vocational choices. 

3. The third comparison was made between groups classified 
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on the basis of the intelligence quotients. The results of this com- 
parison are shown in Table II. In the case of achievement, three 
1.Q. groups show higher averages for the boys with vocational de- 
cisions, while four show higher averages for the boys without voca- 
tional decisions. In the case of application, two groups show higher 
averages for those with vocational choices; four show higher averages 
for those without choices; while the I.Q. group 100-109 shows exactly 
the same composite mark for those with vocational choices and 
those without vocational decisions. 
TABLE II 


INFLUENCE OF VOCATIONAL DECISION ON ACHIEVEMENT AND 
APPLICATION (Boys GROUPED ACCORDING TO 
INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS) 


APPLICATION 


CONCLUSIONS 


The study shows that the boys with vocational choices did not 
work up to their capacity more nearly than did the boys without 
vocational decisions. When comparisons are made of the achieve- 
ment and application of the two groups classified according to men- 
tal age and according to intelligence quotients, we find a slight su- 
periority in the case of the group without vocational decisions. 

Instead of proving that the life-career motive which results from 
a vocational choice is a vital motive, all the data considered are in 
agreement that it had no practical effect on the school work of the 
160 boys included in this study. The boys without vocational de- 
cisions did just as effective school work in relation to their mental 
capacity as did the boys with vocational decisions. 
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The life-career motive might have a greater influence if pupils 
could see a more direct relation between school courses and future 
vocational work. However, all pupils with vocational choices indi- 
cated that they considered their school work as preparation for their 
chosen occupations. There may also be a larger influence in the case 
of those subjects that are recognized as directly preparatory for a 
particular occupation. This study has been concerned not with the 
specific influence on the different school subjects but with the general 
influence on all school work. 

The number of pupils included in this study is not sufficient to 
justify a final conclusion as to the effect of the life-career motive. 
However, the fact that all the evidence is in agreement makes the 
findings’significant. 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF THE SCOPE, WORKING PRAC- 
TICES, AND LIMITATIONS OF PUPIL PARTICIPA- 
TION IN GOVERNMENT IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


C. R. DUSTIN 
John Marshall High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Today educators are emphasizing the need for the democratic 
organization of the schools. In the leading educational institutions 
of the country we hear such phrases as “the democratization of the 
teaching force” and “the socialization of the school program.” 
Those responsible for the administration of the secondary schools 
are beginning to realize the possibilities which the activities of the 
school offer for providing training that will enable the boys and 
girls to become intelligent citizens in this democracy. Many of them 
consider the chief duty of the school administrator to be that of 
organizing the activities of the school in a way that will best prepare 
boys and girls for intelligent participation in the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. This implies the training of intelligent 
followers as well as intelligent leaders. If the chief aim of public 
education is preparation for the efficient discharge of the duties and 
responsibilities of citizenship, then, in so far as the public secondary 
school is representative of the community life which is reflected in 
it, it becomes the agency for providing this training. Although sec- 
ondary-school principals may have a fairly common understanding 
of the meaning of “‘democracy”’ in the high school, there is by no 
means any approximation of uniformity in the methods which are 
employed ‘to attain this “democracy.”’ The principles underlying 
any organization for providing satisfactory working practices for 
pupil participation in government have not changed since the orig- 
inal plan was advocated several decades ago. Today, as at that 
time, the school society is regarded as the unit and government as 
the agency for the promotion of citizenship training. However, 
changing conceptions in education have greatly changed the methods 
by which these principles are applied in the schools of today. 
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The original plan for the study here reported consisted of an 
investigation along the following lines: (1) reports from schools in 
which some form of pupil participation is in operation and is con- 
sidered desirable, (2) reports from schools in which pupil participa- 
tion has been tried and abandoned, (3) a detailed study of the ex- 
isting pupil-government organizations in various high schools in 
Cleveland. 

The first part of the study sought to discover desirable forms of 
organization for successful participation, the manner in which pupil 
organizations function, and the essentials for a successful scheme. 
In the second part of the investigation it was hoped that the reasons 
for failure might be discovered. It was necessary to abandon the 
second part of the original plan, since at the time of the investigation 
the writer was unable to obtain the names of a sufficient number of 
schools reporting failure in attempts at pupil participation. An ana- 
lytical study of the causes of failure would be of value to high-school 
principals. In the third part of the investigation an effort was made 
to learn, through direct observation and interview, whether there is 
any uniformity in the formation and work of organizations for pupil 
participation in the high schools of Cleveland and the extent to 
which such participation reaches all pupils within these schools. The 
bases for determining the degree of participation by all pupils were 
the administrative relationship between the pupil representative 
body and the various school organizations, the assembly programs, 
and the discussions by various organized school groups. 

The general plan of the investigation was outlined in detail and 
submitted to the heads of the departments of secondary education 
in several of the leading universities. The criticisms received were 
very helpful in the preparation of the questionnaire. The completed 
questionnaire requested information necessary for determining the 
degree, development, existing types, and working practices of pupil- 
participation organizations within the various schools reporting. 
That only representative schools might receive questionnaires, the 
superintendents of schools in thirty-five selected cities provided a 
list of secondary schools practicing some form of pupil co-operative 
control. Questionnaires were mailed to the principals of eighty-one 
of these schools. Fifty-seven replies were received. The summary of 
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this investigation is based on the data obtained from these schools 
and the personal investigation in the Cleveland high schools. 

The study reveals four important factors that determine the 
extent to which pupil participation in government may be practiced 
in any high school. The first and most important of these is the 
type of school administration. Of the principals replying to the 
questionnaire, 79 per cent hold that it is not possible for every ad- 
ministrator to carry out successfully an extensive scheme for pupil 
co-operative government. The majority of the 21 per cent who be- 
lieve that such participation can be carried out by any principal 
qualified their statements by declaring that the principal must be 
competent. It is interesting to note that 53 per cent of the schools 
reporting have not changed principals since pupil co-operative gov- 
ernment was effected; 22 per cent have selected the second principal, 
and the remaining 25 per cent the third principal. In those schools 
which have changed the administrative head, the original plan is 
still operating successfully. The principals were unanimous in de- 
claring that the undertaking requires a high type of leadership and 
that both principal and faculty must be ready to cope with the prob- 
lems as they arise. One principal writes: 


Successful ‘student co-operation in government is not an asset. It is a lia- 
bility. It makes more work for the faculty, not less. Its prime purpose should 
be to teach citizenship, to develop opinions which differ from those of the faculty. 
The faculty, including the principal, and the student body must be interested 
in developing the plan. So long as there exists an unwilling minority, either of 
teachers or of pupils, the thing will not work. The teachers must never forget 
that a student-participation plan will not succeed unless they, the teachers, 
are eternally on the lookout and ready to help organization officers at every 
turn. 


A successful scheme requires a democratic organization of the 
teaching staff of the school. The principal must first realize the 
meaning of democratized education. Teachers must also democra- 
tize their teaching and classroom management. Autocracy and 
democracy will never co-operate to make a democratic form of gov- 
ernment a success. Forty-four per cent of the schools reporting 
stated that one of the chief difficulties which had to be overcome in 
organizing for pupil participation was that arising from the lack of 
a point of view of socialization on the part of the teachers. This em- 
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phasizes the need for securing sympathy and co-operation from the 
faculty. Fortunate is the high school whose principal and teachers 
recognize citizenship as the chief aim of the school! Such a faculty 
will provide the opportunity for practicing citizenship through the 
social agencies of the school. The needed sympathy, wise supervision 
and guidance, and leadership will be found. 

Such an administration will insure the proper development of 
the second factor—the pupils’ desire for participation and apprecia- 
tion of it. To prepare the student body for the favorable reception 
of a scheme involving co-operative control requires the highest type 
of leadership. Pupils must be taught that pupil participation in gov- 
ernment means the administering of a school system by pupils and 
teachers working together for a constructive program which will pro- 
vide an opportunity for “all the pupils to develop initiative, ability 
to co-operate, and proper respect for, and obedience to, law.” The 
organization must develop slowly. The spirit of the school must be 
molded to provide a fitting requisite for the continuance of growth. 
Pupils must know that it is necessary to ground the root in the stu- 
dent body rather than in loyalty due to respect for any one person. 
Eighty-one per cent of the schools declared that their chief difficulty 
in establishing co-operative control was due to indifference on the part 
of the pupils; 22 per cent reported that it was necessary to overcome 
a lack of confidence in the movement; 11 per cent reported ridicule 
as a difficulty. Pupil participation will succeed only when a large 
majority of all the pupils desire it. The readiness with which a desire 
on the part of the pupils for co-operative government will grow de- 
pends on the third and fourth factors, namely, the traditions of the 
school and the ideals of the community as reflected in the school. 
Organized home rooms, class organizations, assemblies, and clubs 
are considered desirable agencies for developing the spirit which will 
grow into the right kind of morale and thus insure a firm basis for 
pupil participation in government. The entire plan should be simply 
an outgrowth of the spirit manifested in the lesser organized school 
activities. Principals condemn complicated machinery for pupil co- 
operative control. Principals and advisers emphasize the need for 
thorough preparation and constant co-operation of both pupils and 
faculty in working out a definite plan of government. 
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All available data gave evidence of some form of co-operative 
control in each school. Although many organizations in different 
schools are very similar, no two are exactly alike. This is as we 
should expect, since customs and ideals vary in the different schools. 
Each school must work out for itself the organization which will best 
meet its needs. Similar conditions in two schools do not insure suc- 
cess for the same plan in both schools. 

It is evident that “‘co-operation” does not have the same mean- 
ing in the case of all principals. One principal reported “beautiful co- 
operation,” although the pupils take no part in managing the affairs 
of the school. This investigation revealed many stages of organiza- 
tion, with varying degrees of complexity, from “beautiful co-opera- 
tion’”’ to the school city. It is but natural that these different steps 
in the development of a plan involving co-operative control should 
be found in the schools reporting, because in some schools this form 
of government is in its infancy, while in others it has reached a higher 
degree of development. For example, 50 per cent of the schools fill- 
ing out questionnaires have practiced some form of pupil participa- 
tion for more than five years; 8 per cent have established such con- 
trol within the past year. The range is from one-half year to thirteen 
years, and the median is more than five years. These facts indicate 
that representative schools have reported on co-operative govern- 
ment. 

It is interesting to note that the size of the school does not 
materially affect successful organization for pupil participation. 
Sixteen per cent of the schools enrol less than one thousand pupils; 
18 per cent enrol more than three thousand pupils. The median en- 
rolment is between one thousand and two thousand pupils. Four of 
the smaller schools reported slight difficulties in the attempt to carry 
out disciplinary measures. The greater opportunity for familiarity 
among the pupils in these schools readily explains this. The tend- 
ency is to break down the artificial barrier and reserve which such 
measures necessarily set up. On the other hand, the larger schools, 
through inability to assemble all pupils at frequent intervals, find it 
difficult to disseminate the spirit and enthusiasm of the council. 
However, successful working practices are found in the schools re- 
gardless of size. 
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This investigation shows that the student council is the typical 
pupil organization for providing opportunity for pupils to assume 
responsibility, to acquire initiative, and to develop leadership in a 
greater degree than the lesser school activities permit. The student 
council is the highest organization in 91 per cent of the schools re- 
porting. There is a lack of uniformity among the schools in the way 
in which the council organization is effected. Even in the high 
schools of Cleveland there is wide variation in methods of organiza- 
tion. Home rooms, honor rooms, independent clubs, classes, and the 
school at large form the basic units for representation in the council 
in different schools. In this investigation class organizations appear 
to be the chief unit in the selection of council representatives. 
Equal representation is given to the senior and the junior classes. 
Sophomores are permitted representation in 53 per cent of the schools 
and Freshmen in 44 per cent of the schools. It is to be noted that 
only 44 per cent of the schools select representatives from home- 
room organizations. This practice is particularly striking when we 
consider the influence which well-organized home rooms might exert 
in a council. If definite periods are set aside for home-room meet- 
ings, during which opportunity is given for the discussion and initia- 
tion of general school policies, the home room should become an im- 
portant factor in pupil participation. Many of the Cleveland high 
schools are changing the method of choosing council members to the 
basis of home-room representation. The ideal plan, based on the size 
of the unit, which will reach all pupils in the school, is home room, 
class, student council. If this plan is well worked out, spirit and 
morale will be secured. The school becomes the central unit in the 
organization, and, functioning through the council, it disseminates 
spirit in the contributing units. Different schools vary greatly in 
their methods of employing two or more of these units in the selec- 
tion of council representatives. 

The investigation revealed councils ranging in size from 4 to 202 
members, with the median at 16. The fewest members are not al- 
ways found in schools with the smallest enrolments. In fact, quite 
the opposite is often true. In one of the largest schools the council 
consists of fourteen members; in one school enrolling 1,200 pupils the 
council is composed of thirty-five members. In many of the large 
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schools organizations known as the executive board, the advisory 
board, etc., are responsible for carrying out the policies adopted by 
the councils. Such a body is usually composed of council members 
and representatives selected from the school at large either by the 
council or by class organizations. 

There is a noticeable lack of uniformity in the relation which 
exists between the student council and the faculty in the various 
schools. In all cases the principal either directly or indirectly exer- 
cises the power of veto. In some of the schools a faculty committee 
is appointed by the principal or elected by the faculty to serve as an 
advisory board. A member of this committee, who is appointed by 
the principal or elected by the committee, acts as adviser or sponsor 
for the council. In other schools an executive council, consisting of 
pupil representatives and faculty members, forms the governing 
or advisory body, as the case may be. The most important duties of 
the sponsor, adviser, or board, listed in the order of importance, are: 
(1) social-constructive—to co-operate with the student council in 
formulating general policies for the school, (2) to aid in the enforce- 
ment of council decisions, (3) to confer with council officers as to 
proper methods of punishment (a duty frequently assumed by the 
principal or his assistant), (4) to serve as a court of appeal. 

Space will not permit a detailed discussion of all the working 
practices in the schools reporting. However, mention will be made 
of certain practices in the organization and meetings of the councils. 
In 65 per cent of the schools council members are elected for one 
semester; in the remaining 35 per cent the term of office is one year. 
Eighty-one per cent of the schools have made no provision to avoid 
an entire change of council at each election. The dangers likely to 
arise from such a change are usually offset by the requirement that 
the president of the council must have been a member of that body 
at some time. There is no uniformity as to the time for holding 
council meetings; 45 per cent of the councils meet weekly; 29 per 
cent, bi-weekly; 11 per cent, monthly; 15 per cent, at the call of the 
chair. Fifty-eight per cent of the schools require the pupils to meet 
certain standards of eligibility for election to the council. Some of 
these qualifications follow: 
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1. Scholarship. Minimum, 15 hours. Candidates must have pass- 
ing marks in all studies. 

2. Conduct. Candidates must exemplify by their conduct the 
principles of pupil co-operative control. 

3. Morals. Candidates must have approved moral standards. 

4. All candidates must be approved by the principal or the 
faculty council. 

As all these qualifications are not required in all the schools re- 
porting, we might consider the factors which influence pupils in 
choosing council representatives. The investigation revealed the fol- 
lowing in the order of importance: popularity, scholarship, leader- 
ship, participation in athletics. Nineteen per cent of the schools 
declared popularity, scholarship, and leadership to be equally im- 
portant in the selection of pupil officials. A study of the factors listed 
indicates that pupils are influenced in their voting by the same con- 
siderations which influence adults. 

The duties.of the student councils are listed in Table I with the 
percentage of schools reporting each duty. This table gives evidence 
of a positive, constructive program of activities which pupils and 
teachers are carrying on together. Under guidance, the pupils are 
given opportunities to develop initiative without necessarily taking 
over the unpleasant responsibilities of discipline. The disciplinary 
function of the council forms the chief basis of controversy between 
proponents and opponents of pupil co-operative government. Yet 
this study reveals the fact that but 43 per cent of the schools pro- 
vide for assignment of penalties by pupil organizations. In only 13 
per cent of the schools is there the slightest difficulty in enforcing 
these penalties or objection on the part of parents to the pupils’ 
decisions. In 2 per cent of the schools faculty decisions are subject to 
referendum. In all other schools pupil organizations handle only 
those questions pertaining to the relation of pupil to pupil, not those 
pertaining to the relation of teacher to pupil. In 28 per cent of the 
schools pupil decisions are subject to referendum by the school. 

One of the strongest arguments for pupil participation has been 
that it produces a higher type of citizenship in a democracy by pro- 
viding the pupils with opportunity to follow democratic principles 
in their government within the school. Seventy-five per cent of the 
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schools reporting on the benefits of such participation in control de- 
clared that the system has been in effect in the particular schools 
long enough to justify this claim. These schools were unanimous in 
declaring that the pupils are better able to understand the principles 
of our government, that a greater degree of loyalty is cultivated 
among the pupils, and that there is evidence of the development of 
self-confidence and self-assertion on the part of the pupils. Eighty- 
eight per cent of the schools reported improvement in the moral 
condition of the particular schools; 82 per cent asserted that the 


TABLE I 


oF STUDENT COUNCILS 


Percentage of 
Duty Schools Reporting 


Provide for election of pupil representatives 

Police halls, locker rooms, cafeteria, grounds, etc 

Co-operate with faculty council or representative 

Assume charge of school charity work 

Approve all club and extra-curriculum activities 

Serve as pupil court 

Formulate plans for improving attendance 

Provide schedules for class and club meetings 

Assume budgetary control over all organization finances 
Assume budgetary control over part of organization finances... 
Maintain an employment bureau 


pupils have a greater respect for teachers and others in authority and 
that, upon leaving school, the pupils take a more active part in com- 
munity affairs. Other benefits which have been realized by a major- 
ity of the schools are as follows: the pupils have been impressed 
with the similarity of school experience and life-experience; better 
co-operation between the home and the school has been secured; and 
provision has been made for more intelligent majority rule. 

The following essential principles must be considered in the 
establishment of a scheme of co-operative control: (1) The principal 
must be thoroughly in sympathy with the idea. (2) There must be a 
demand for the plan from the pupils. (3) Pupils and faculty must 
have a clear understanding of the plan, its scope and limitations. A 
distinction between co-operation and control of the school must be 
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understood by the pupils and the faculty. (4) The procedure should 
be slow, the pupils being prepared for each successive step. (5) The 
attitude of the faculty should be one of sympathy. (6) Faculty ad- 
visers should be carefully selected. (7) A carefully defined constitu- 
tion, providing the right basis for the selection of pupil representa- 
tives, should be adopted. (8) It is necessary to create within the 
student body an atmosphere of confidence in the school council. (9) 
Very close guidance and advice should be provided. (10) The pupils 
should be given something definite to do. The pupils should carry on 
activities and secure the benefits of operating and actually conduct- 
ing business, but the supervisor should always be in touch with each 
activity in order that he may guide, suggest, and take the responsi- 
bility for the undertaking. (11) There must be constant cordial co- 
operation and constructive criticism on the part of the entire faculty. 

The following problems are encountered by schools in their 
efforts to provide for pupil participation in government: (1) It is 
extremely difficult to train pupils to assume responsibility. (2) Many 
student councils are too large. Some schools overcome this difficul- 
ty by dividing the council into sections, each section meeting at a 
different period during the week. The East Technical High School, 
Cleveland, follows this plan. (3) Standing council committees are 
not used sufficiently. (4) There is waste of time on unimportant de- 
tails in council meetings. (5) Lower classmen have difficulty in secur- 
ing election to the council. Home-room representation would remedy 
this difficulty. (6) It is difficult to develop spirit in a very large 
school. (7) Many pupils regard the council as a plan to take over 
unpleasant. responsibilities from the faculty. (8) There is a feeling 
on the part of some pupils that they are to govern by virtue of office 
rather than by a willingness to learn to govern. 

The future outlook for pupil co-operative government is most 
hopeful. There is a growing tendency among principals to take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to train boys and girls to become better 
citizens. Seventy-two per cent of the schools involved in this investi- 
gation have modified the form of pupil government since its institu- 
tion; three-fourths of these have increased the powers granted to 
pupils. In indicating their future policies, 60 per cent of the schools 
expressed themselves as favorable to a plan which would allow the 
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pupils to assume additional responsibilities; very few of the remain- 
ing 40 per cent do not already permit the pupils to exercise extensive 
governmental powers. These data indicate that a large majority of 
the schools now attempting citizenship training through various co- 
operative agencies of the pupils are working toward a comprehen- 
sive program for making the entire school organization democratic. 
This is being accomplished by extending the scope of existing school 
activities. That at the present time this tendency is not toward a 
scheme of organization for a school city is shown by the fact that 
79 per cent of the secondary-school administrators do not favor so 
extensive an organization. 


SUMMARY 


1. A scheme for pupil participation in school government de- 
mands co-operation from both faculty and pupils. Such an arrange- 
ment can be justified within the high school only to the extent that 
it proves educational by meeting objectives of secondary education. 

2. Those responsible for pupil co-operative control must have a 
definite educational philosophy as to the purpose and possibilities of 


such control. 

3. Many types of governmental activities, varying in degree of 
complexity from minor club organizations to the school city, are 
found to exist in secondary schools. The student-council plan, based 
on limited participation, is the most common. 

4. Successful operation of a pupil-participation organization is 
not materially affected by the size of the school. 

5. Pupil co-operative control based primarily on pupil disci- 
plinary functions will ultimately fail. Education and guidance must 
be emphasized rather than infringement of rules and punishment. 
The program must be constructive and social. 

6. Forty-three per cent of the schools reporting allow pupil or- 
ganizations to assign penalties. Ninety-eight per cent do not permit 
a referendum on faculty decisions. 

7. Seventy-nine per cent of the principals regard it as impossible 
for every school to carry out a successful plan of pupil participation. 
The extent to which it may be safely practiced in any school depends 
on the degree of democratization of the school, the importance at- 
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tached to the teaching of citizenship within the school, the ability 
of the administrator to enlist the co-operation of the teachers and 
the pupils, the traditions of the school, and the ideals of the com- 
munity. 

8. The most successful organization for pupil co-operative con- 
trol is that which provides opportunity for ail pupils to develop a 
sense of responsibility, leadership, initiative, and ability to co- 
operate. 

g. Those schools which have practiced pupil participation for 
several years reported improvement in moral conditions, better co- 
operation with the home, the development of a higher degree of 
loyalty among the pupils, increased respect for the teachers, a larger 
number of pupils participating in community affairs, a better under- 
standing of the principles of government, and attainment of higher 
qualifications for leadership. 

10. There is a growing tendency to increase the governmental 
powers granted to pupils. Seventy-two per cent of the schools have 
modified the form of pupil government since its inauguration; three- 
fourths of these have increased the powers granted to pupils; 60 per 
cent are in favor of granting still further increases. 
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ASPECTS AND DIVISIONS OF AMERICAN HISTORY IN 
TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 


JOHN H. JOHNSON 
Superintendent of Schools, Tremont, Illinois 


The purpose of the analyses described in this discussion was to 
determine the nature of the American history stressed in examining 
applicants for licenses or certificates to teach. For this purpose more 
than twenty-six hundred questions were secured from tests used dur- 
ing the past twelve years in thirty different states. In the case of 
each state the questions were prepared under the direction of the 
state superintendent of public instruction. 

Among the facts of greatest interest revealed by the study is the 
uniformity of stress placed on the various aspects and large divisions 
of history in the nine sections of the country.’ Except for the honor- 
ing of famous sons, sectional interests are everywhere subordinated 
to the welfare of the nation. Considerable agreement in thought and 
effort exists among sections that vary greatly in interests and are 
widely separated in space. Such uniformity in effort seems to assure 
the perpetuation of our nation. 

The questions from the various sections of the country agree in 
placing the greatest stress on the thirty-six-year period preceding 
and including the Civil War. Almost one-fourth of the entire number 
of questions refer to the history of this period, and no section devotes 
less than 20 per cent of its questions to this chronological division. 
Further agreement exists among the sections in placing the least 
stress on the first two divisions, the period previous to 1492 and the 
era of discovery and exploration. On the average, less than one 
question in seven is assigned to the years of peace between the Civil 
War and the world-war. In no section does the reference to this 
period exceed 20 per cent, and in no case does it fall below 10 per 
cent. Those who advocate placing the greatest stress on recent histo- 
ry will find the percentage of attention allotted to this period con- 

* The sections used in the tabulations are those listed by the Department of Com- 
merce in the last census report. 
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siderably below their demands. It is, however, somewhat greater 
than the percentage of stress placed on the same period in the text- 
books used in the public schools, while it is considerably less than 
the percentage of attention given to it by the college-entrance ex- 
amination questions. These facts are indicated in more detail in 
Table I. 

TABLE I 


CoMPARISON OF PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF ITEMS IN EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 
WITH PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PAGES DEVOTED TO THESE ITEMS IN 
TEXTBOOKS IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


Teachers’ 
Large Divisions of American History Examination 
Questions 


Introductory—factors affecting early history—to 
1.9 
Discovery and exploration, 1492-1607 3-7 
Colonization and struggle for supremacy, 1607- 
14.8 


89 11.3 
Nationality and democracy, 1789-1829 12.7 
Expansion and conflict, 1829-65 22.8 
Reconstruction, consolidation, and national ex- 

pansion, 1865-1917 13.7 
America and the world-war, 1917 11.8 
General, including civics and methods of teaching. 7.3 


100.90 


Glen a oo Tryon, The Teaching of History in Junior and Senior High Schools, p. 235. Boston: 

t Rose Etoile Parker, “Content of American History in High Schools as Determined by College- 
Entrance and Board of Regents Examinations,” p. 15. Unpublished Master’s thesis, Department of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago, 1924. 

The questions clearly indicate that the political aspect is con- 
sidered the predominant element in our national growth, since in no 
chronological period does it fail to receive less than one-third of the 
number of items. Coupled with the military aspect, it is given equal 
prominence with the social, religious, economic, biographical, and 
geographical phases taken together. These facts are more fully indi- 
cated in Table II and are graphically shown in Figure tr. 

In the political phase of American history the major considera- 
tion is given to the efforts of Congress. Laws and bills, the fruits of 
these efforts, are involved in almost one-fourth of the total number 
of references. Next in frequency of mention are the various political 
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bodies that have at different times controlled these seemingly essen 
tial efforts. Twenty per cent of the total number of references are 
assigned to the Constitution. Table IIIT shows more fully the vari- 
ous items mentioned. 

TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE STRESS PLACED ON THE VARIOUS ASPECTS 
or EACH OF THE LARGE Divisions oF AMERICAN HISTORY 


Social 
Large Divisions of American History | and, Re-|Political Per [Military 


Introductory — factors affecting 
early history—to 1492 16.4 4.8 
Discovery and exploration, 1492- 
1607 12.4 99-9 
Colonization and struggle for su- 
premacy, 1607-1763 20.9 ; 99.9 
Revolution and establishment of 
the nation, 1763-89 0.4 99.9 
Nationality and democracy, 1789- 
1829 1.4 3.0 ‘ 
Expansion and conflict, 1829-65. . 4.6 9.6 .5 -|100.3 
Reconstruction, consolidation, and 
national expansion, 1865-1917. 1.8 ‘ 2.5 .8 | 99.9 
America and the world-war, 1917 
16.5 4-7 .© |100.0 
General, including civics and 
methods of teaching 5.8 ‘ 6.3 | 0.0] 1.3 | 99.8* 


All divisions 16.7 | 11.4 | 44.8 | 17.8] 5.7] 3.3 |100.0* 


* This percentage includes the questions relating to civics and methods of teaching, which cannot 
be classified under the column headings of this table. 
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Fic. 1.—Percentage distribution of the stress placed on the various aspects of 
American history. 
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The present-day problems of conservation, arbitration, and im- 
migration rank next to reconstruction in the number of references, 


TABLE III 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE POLITICAL REFERENCES Most FREQUENTLY FOUND IN THE 
ANALYSIS 


Political Aspect Political Aspect 


Documents (161): Court decisions (22): 
—— of the United Dred Sco 


Im 

PR of Confederation. . 

Mayflower Compact 
Laws and bills (254): 

Missouri Compromise 

Kansas-Nebraska Bill 
Treaties (39): 

Versailles 

“Four Power” 


Gentlemen’s Agreement 
Paris ( 1763) 

Political bodies (112): 
Constitutional Convention... 
Fodtertion Act League of Nations 

Proclamations (136): Washington Conference... .. 

Albany Congress 

Congress of the United States 

First Continental Congress. . 
Declaration of Independence. House of Burgesses 

(58): Interstate Commerce Com- 


Hague Conference 

New England Confederacy . . 

Pan-American Congress 
Parties groups (105): 


aon 


ixteenth 
Netonal policies (67): 
Reconstruction 


PPA 


Hamilton ’s financial policy . . 
poli 


Roosevelt’s “big stick” 
ee addresses and debates 
17): 
Webster-Hayne debate 


Lincoln-Douglas debate. . 
Farewell Ad- 


Frequency 
Webster-Ashburton......... 4 
3 
3 
14 
13 
9 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
Seventeenth............... 10 4 
7 4 
12 
5 
Colonies (53): 

13 
7 
eTiCaniZatlon............ Massachusetts Bay......... 5 
4 

8 

6 

3 
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Of equal rank with arbitration and immigration is the financial 
policy of Hamilton. Next in frequency are the modern issues of 
imperial extension, Americanization, and our relations with foreign 
nations under Roosevelt. 

Likewise, the names of the men responsible for the political fac- 
tors receive the greatest frequency of mention. Almost 60 per cent 
of all references to personages concern the group of statesmen. Ac- 
cording to frequency of mention, they are six times as important as 
any other single group. In the questions are perpetuated the lofty 


Per Cent 
3° 


| 


Explorers 


Inventors 
and scientists 


Military net 

Colonial men 
Writers 

Others 


Fic. 2.—Percentage distribution of references to personages 


ideals of Lincoln, Washington, Franklin, and others. Next to the 
statesmen in the order of frequency of mention are explorers and men 
of military importance. Inventors and scientists are rarely men- 
tioned, and writers are even less frequently mentioned. Seemingly, 
our industrial and literary advances are but lightly treasured by the 
formulators of examination questions. Social workers are so rarely 
mentioned that one searches far to find their names in the list. The 
definite percentages devoted to the various types of personages are 
shown in Figure 2. 

Considerable agreement exists among the sections of the country 
in the ranking of men of military affairs. With a bare 4 per cent of 
the total mention in the Pacific states, they range upward to 18 per 
cent in the Middle Atlantic states. The nature of the questions indi- 
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cates that this is probably due in part to the honoring of famous 
sons by the writers of examination questions in the particular states. 
The same influence seems to rank explorers higher in the South 
Atlantic and South East Central states than in the other sections. 
In each of these two groups of states the explorers are honored 
with almost one-fifth of the total mention. 

Among the geographical references, England as the most success- 
ful nation in colonization ranks highest in frequency of mention. 
For similar reasons, France and Spain are next in the lead. Virginia 
and Massachusetts rank high on account of their colonial impor- 
tance. Louisiana and Alaska are frequently mentioned in connection 
with the extension of our national domain. Maryland achieves 
prominence for its early toleration; Georgia, for the altruistic views 
of its founder. 

Among the cities, Versailles ranks highest in frequency of mention 
on account of the recent treaty of the great world-struggle. Phila- 
delphia as the cradle of independence and Boston as the scene of 
British woes rank next in importance. Among the rivers, the Missis- 
sippi as “Father of Waters” is mentioned twice as frequently as are 
all the other rivers combined. The Philippines rank first among the 
islands as a result of their acquisition by the United States and their 
more recent desire for independence. The Pacific leads among the 
oceans, outdistancing the Atlantic by a ratio of two to one. 

The results of the analyses reveal the fact that the geographic 
knowledge essential to an understanding of history is not wide in its 
scope of problems. A total of 765 references is distributed among 146 
separate items, forty-four of which represent 75 per cent of the refer- 
ences. This seems to substantiate the theory of modern education 
that the geographic facts essential to a knowledge of history can be 
cared for by the teacher of history. Indeed, everywhere in the ques- 
tions a place sense seems to be more important than a knowledge 
of exact locations. 

A detailed analysis of the military aspect indicates that references 
to this phase of history almost invariably relate to the causes or the 
results of a war. The element of military glory is almost neglected 
by the questions. The Civil War is most frequently mentioned; the 
Revolution occupies second place. Among the battles, Saratoga and 
Gettysburg are mentioned most frequently, but only as turning 
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points in the respective wars. Valley Forge, referred to as the shrine 
of American liberty, is next in the order of frequency of mention. 
New Orleans, mentioned for the purpose of calling attention to the 
slow process of transmitting messages, is next. Quebec is referred 
to as the most important battle in the history of America. 

Careful analyses show that the social references refer almost en- 
tirely to the Colonial period. The religious references are limited en- 
tirely to those early days. The questions indicate that those who 
prepared them do not realize the importance of our moral issues. 

Comparatively few dates are mentioned in the examinations. 
Seemingly, a time sense is highly valued but not an exact knowledge 
of the dates of important events. A few dates committed to memory 
will enable one to pass this phase of the examinations. The few dates 
one, needs to know are not the same in the various sections of the 
country. The most frequent are the dates of the acquisition of 
territory. 

For the most part, the questions eliminate the theory of formal 
discipline. The historical factors of cause and effect, so stated as to 
require thought, are predominant in the questions. The questions 
referring to methods of teaching denounce the formal method and 
favor exercises in deliberation. Strongly emphasized are the defects 
of the “‘memoriter method” of instruction and the merits of dramati- 
zation and visual instruction. 

The examination questions greatly emphasize certain periods. 
The comparative stress placed on the various large divisions or time 
periods of history may perhaps be most interestingly revealed in a 
course of study in which the percentage of stress on each large divi- 
sion is expressed in terms of the days or weeks devoted to it. A course 
eight months in length with an additional month for review is seem- 
ingly the most suitable for the percentages revealed by the study. 

A class following the course will devote three days to facts ante- 
dating the discovery of America. The Indians will receive considera- 
tion for a few minutes, not in excess of ten. A similar amount of time 
will be devoted to the physical features. The class will then study 
the European background for two days. A study of the exploration 
and discovery of the New World will be completed by the end of the 
second week. 

The class must next devote one month to an intensive study of 
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colonization. Virginia and Massachusetts will receive consideration 
for the greater part of the time. In the case of each colony the forms 
of government and social standards will be strongly emphasized. If 
school opened early in September, this study should be completed 
before the middle of October. 

One week will acquaint the class with the intercolonial wars. 
The importance of the Battle of Quebec in deciding the language of 
our nation will receive very careful consideration. The causes and 
the results of these wars will also claim the attention of the class 
during the week. 

By Thanksgiving the class will complete its study of the Revolu- 
tionary War and the accompanying struggle to establish the nation. 
The following indicates the proper distribution of the time: two days 
for the study of the Declaration of Independence, seven days for the 
Revolutionary War, two days for the Articles of Confederation, one 
day for the Ordinance of 1787, and, finally, two weeks for the adop- 
tion of the Constitution. 

During the four weeks following the Thanksgiving vacation, the 
pupils will find themselves busily engaged in the study of the estab- 
lishment of our democracy to the opening of Jackson’s administra- 
tion. One-half of the time will be devoted to the federal administra- 
tions. The problems of initiating the new government and its early 
trials will be seriously studied. During the following two weeks, em- 
phasis will be placed on our territorial gains, the War of 1812, in- 
ternal improvements, and the Monroe Doctrine. 

After the Christmas vacation, the class will devote two weeks to 
a review of the work covered. Following this review, the time until 
the middle of March will be spent in studying the events leading to 
and accompanying the Civil War. The time devoted to this period 
seems altogether too great in length, but it seems to be demanded by 
the facts revealed in the analysis. Almost one full month must be 
devoted to the war itself. The only battle that will receive serious 
attention is the turning point at Gettysburg. Evidently, the princi- 
ples of the issue and the results of the outcome are the factors to 
receive the greatest emphasis. 

The class will then find that it has been marking time and must 
return to intense effort. Only four weeks remain in which to study 
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the history of the fifty years immediately preceding the world-war. 
The slighting of this period is very evident in the examination ques- 
tions. The period of reconstruction will require six days of the time; 
the issues from this period to the close of the century will consume 
nine days, leaving the remaining five days of the month for the 
study of the problems of the Twentieth Century up to America’s 
entrance into the great world-struggle. 

The pupils are thus supposedly prepared for the obligations of 
citizenship unless they choose to enrol in a course in civics. In their 
American history course here described the political elements have 
consumed about one-half of their time. They have scarcely noticed 
the social and industrial phases of progress. The religious element 
received some attention during the first two months of the study, 
but it then passed from attention. These latter contributions to the 
education of our future citizens must come from other sources. 

Certainly no one would advocate the installation of this course of 
study. It is here included merely to indicate the comparative stress 
placed on the different aspects and divisions of American history in 
teachers’ examination questions. It serves its purpose in being indic- 
ative of the factors that seemingly are considered of the greatest 


importance in our nation’s history. It shows in a general way the 
shortcomings of the questions used in determining ability to teach. 
It is claimed that Americans are on the way to improvement as soon 
as they learn of their shortcomings. If so, one may have faith in the 
outcome of the reform that is at present in progress. 


HABIT TRAINING IN HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH 


T. J. KNAPP 
Superintendent of Schools, Highland Park, Michigan 


The study of English in the high school has many phases and is 
expected to develop many abilities. The result is that a single mark 
for all phases of a pupil’s work in this subject may very inadequately 
represent the level of his performance. Suppose that his apprecia- 
tion of literature is satisfactory but that at the same time his prac- 
tices in grammar are below standard. It may easily happen that his 
excellence in the one respect may sufficiently overbalance his de- 
ficiency in the other to cause the teacher to give him a satisfactory 
mark. Thus the pupil may pass through one grade after another 
without being compelled to correct his most glaring errors in gram- 
mar. To be sure, the careful teacher repeatedly calls the pupil’s at- 
tention to his most conspicuous faults, but the pupil is not compelled 
to outgrow them in order to advance. This tends to minimize the 
importance of the faults. In college and in business life the indi- 
vidual suffers on account of inaccuracies which have become habit- 
ual; as a result, the high-school graduate is an unfortunate reflection 
on the whole school system. Other pupils have other excellencies and 
other deficiencies. The point is that a single composite mark for a 
pupil’s performance in English does not completely lend itself to 
the correction of individual deficiencies. 

Therefore, the course in English in the Highland Park High 
School is divided into its different phases or units, and the work in 
each is taught and marked separately. The following divisions are 
recognized: penmanship, spelling, reading, grammar, composition 
(oral and written), and literature. The last is purely an apprecia- 
tion subject and is so taught. All the others are practical or tool sub- 
jects. The pupil is taught one phase at a time and is marked on it. 
The mark in any tool subject is based solely on the application of 
the lessons, mostly outside the drill period or “recitation.” For ex- 
ample, if a pupil habitually violates recognized standards of usage 
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in his other recitations or in his general activities, his mark is un- 
satisfactory, and he is required to remain in a special class until 
satisfactory practices have displaced the bad habits. Naturally, this 
attention to grammar has to be adjusted to the pupil’s individual 
needs. As a result of the individual attention, the pupil is likely to 
outgrow his faults. Continuing to mark him on application tends 
to break his bad habits and to force him to acquire satisfactory 
habits. 

Obviously, one more important provision is necessary: some de- 
vice has to be employed to prevent backsliding after the pupil has 
“passed” the course. After a tool course has been completed, there- 
fore, the pupil continues to receive marks on his application of its 
requirements during the rest of his high-school life. If he slips back 
into bad habits, he is shown the necessity of watching his practices 
until they are habitually correct and dependable. If this warning is 
not effective, he is required to take a corrective or remedial course 
until such time as his practices are shown to be satisfactory. Even 
if the addition of the drill course makes a heavy load or results in 
a conflict with recitation periods in some of the academic subjects, 
there is insistence on the remedial work. This procedure goes far 
toward convincing the pupil of the value of correct habits in tool sub- 
jects. It is also certain to raise the school’s standards of accuracy 
and scholarship. Let it be remembered that the whole object of this 
method of instruction is to make certain that a large percentage of 
the pupils actually master what is being taught. 

Grammar only has been cited as an illustration. The same plan 
is used with penmanship, spelling, reading, and composition. 

Still another strong appeal is made to the pupil. Recognizing the 
almost universal desire to complete a task or to escape drudgery, we 
have provided that the pupil need not continue to attend an in- 
struction or drill period if there is evidence that his attendance is 
unnecessary. To illustrate again with grammar, if a pupil’s prac- 
tices show that he is up to standard and does not need the instruction 
which the group is to receive, he is excused from the class. His habit- 
ual practices, however, are watched and marked in order that he 
will not be neglected if he should later need instruction in this line. 
This makes an especially strong appeal to the careless or lazy pupil 
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and frees the bright or industrious pupil from the prospect of waste- 
ful and tedious repetition. 

There is economy of time and money in this scheme. Whenever 
profitless instruction or needless repetition is avoided, a saving to the 
pupil and to the school system results. To illustrate, after the plan 
had been in use in our school for two years, the number of pupils 
taking instruction in penmanship had decreased approximately 50 
per cent, and the general quality of writing to be seen about the 
school had improved enough to cause favorable remarks from the 
teachers and from visitors who did not know the reason for the good 
writing. In the meantime, the school had been increasing in enrol- 
ment, so that under the old scheme the number of pupils in the writ- 
ing classes would naturally have increased. The pupils, judged by 
other standards, were no brighter, but we believe that the teachers 
were smarter, in that they employed a more effective and economical 
method of instruction. We feel that in the past not enough has been 
made of the opportunity to fit the time required for instruction in a 
subject to the needs of the individual pupil. The pupil can lessen the 
time requirement if he sees any advantage in so doing. Under the 
usual system he expects to have to “take’’ the instruction in a given 


subject for a certain period or just twice as long if he happens finally 
to fail. 

If we do not successfully train the pupils in the habits which it is 
desirable that they should form in a shorter time or if we do not 
successfully train a larger number of pupils in the same time, this 
method has no value. In a few semesters we expect to demonstrate 
by statistics that the method is profitable and effective. 


A STATISTICAL COMPARISON OF THE STUDENT-HOUR 
COSTS OF INSTRUCTION IN TWENTY-TWO 
CHICAGO HIGH SCHOOLS. II 


D. R. HENRY 
Joliet Township High School and Junior College, Joliet, Illinois 


THE INTERPRETATION OF THE VARIATIONS AND CHANGES 
IN THE STUDENT-HOUR COSTS OF INSTRUCTION 


The second major purpose of the investigation, and the more 
important one if a distinction were to be made, was to determine and 
evaluate the principal factors effecting differences in student-hour costs 
for each of the two semesters and the major causes of the changes in cost 
occurring within the period. ‘The solution of the problem set by this 
statement involves a consideration of its three principal phases, 
around which the subject matter of this section is organized. Put in 
question form, these major aspects of the problem may be stated as 
follows: (1) What factors in general determine student-hour costs, 
and how do such factors effect variations in these costs? (2) In rela- 
tive terms, what are the variations in the student-hour costs, and 
how are such variations effected? (3) In relative terms, what increases 
or decreases in the student-hour costs are exhibited by the two sets 
of data under comparison, and how are the changes effected? 

The factors determining student-hour costs and the operation of these 
factors.—The procedure followed in the calculation of student-hour 
costs in this study took recognition of six factors: length of recitation 
period for a subject, number of weeks in a semester, number of 
recitation periods a week in a subject, compensation of the teacher 
properly chargeable to instruction, number of periods in a teach- 
er’s weekly assignment, and size of class. Ordinarily these fac- 
tors represent variants that act collectively as determinants of stu- 
dent-hour costs. In this study the problem of ascertaining their 
weight was considerably simplified by the uniformity that is found 
in a single city system. As might be expected, the Chicago high 
schools operate under a uniform time schedule. Therefore, when the 
causes for the variations in the student-hour costs with reference to 
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either of the two semesters under comparison are considered, the 
first two factors listed—the length of the recitation period and the 
number of weeks in the semester—may be disregarded entirely. The 
semester time allotment to a subject becomes a variant through the 
method of calculation employed. A subject in which the class meets 
for five forty-five-minute periods a week has a total semester time 
allotment of seventy-five clock-hours. A subject in which the class 
meetings cover more than 225 minutes a week shows a proportionate 
increase in the number of clock-hours for a semester. Reference to 
the formula will show that the number of student-hours in a subject 
is ascertained by multiplying the number of clock-hours per semester 
by the average size of the class group. It is therefore obvious that 
an increase in the number of recitation periods a week tends indirect- 
ly and ultimately to increase the number of student-hours in the 
subject for the semester, with a lowered student-hour cost as a result. 
A check on this influence, which, however, is not sufficient to coun- 
terbalance it, is found in a parallel tendency, which operates to in- 
crease the teaching cost of a class group. Teaching assignments in 
subjects in which the classes meet more than 225 minutes a week 
show a reduction in the number of class groups per teacher with the 
result that the charge per class group as it is involved in the original 
distribution of the teacher’s salary is correspondingly increased. In 
the final analysis, then, it is seen that semester time allotment to a 
subject as a determinant of variation in student-hour costs finds ex- 
pression merely through varying emphasis among the schools on 
shop and laboratory subjects. 

The problem of interpreting variations in student-hour costs with 
reference to the two years under consideration and to the changes 
which have occurred during the eight years obviously reduces itself 
to ascertaining the respective parts played by three principal factors 
—class size, salary cost, and teaching load—and to recognizing the 
operation of semester time allotment as a contingent factor. The 
operation of these factors is made clear by the application of the 
formula for determining student-hour costs to simplified situations. 
By applying the law of a single variable in illustrative calculations, 
it is possible to determine mathematically the weight of the variants 
involved in the formula. The few computations assembled in Table 
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II, in which all the factors except class size are held constant, will 
suffice to make clear the procedure, 

As the number of pupils in a class group approaches a minimum 
of one, the student-hour cost mounts at a rapid rate. A 10 per cent 
decrease in class size results in an increase of 11.1 per cent in the 
student-hour cost; a 50 per cent decrease doubles the student-hour 
cost; and a go per cent reduction results in an increase of goo per cent 


TABLE II 


EFFECT OF CHANGE IN ON STUDENT-Hovur Costs ILLUSTRATED 
BY HYPOTHETICAL FIGURES 


Percentage 

of Percentage 
of Change 
in Student- 
Hour Cost 


$1, 500 187. 
1,500 937. 
1,500 I, 500. 
I, 500 1,687. 
1,500 1,875. 
1,500 2,062. 
I,500 2,250. 
1,500 2,812. 
1,500 3,562. 
1,500 35759. 
1,500 5,625. 
1,500 7,500. 
T,500 9,375- 
1,500 II, 250. 
1,500 13,125. 


* * 


* This is, of course, an extreme figure used merely for illustrative purposes. 


or a student-hour cost ten times as large. The figures on class growth 
reveal an interesting contrast. As the number of pupils in a class 
group increases, the percentage reduction in student-hour cost ap- 
proaches, at a decreasing rate, 100 as an unattainable limit. A 1o 
per cent increase in class size causes a decrease of 9.1 per cent in the 
student-hour cost; a 20 per cent increase results in a reduction of 
16.7 per cent in the student-hour cost; a 50 per cent increase effects 
a reduction of 33.4 per cent; while a go per cent increase in class size 
reduces the student-hour cost only 47.4 per cent. 

Reference to the actual data of this study shows that the illustra- 
tive figures on percentage changes in class size are not fictitious ex- 


Percent- | Number of|Number of 
age of — Clock- 
Change in lass Hours of 
Class Size} Group | Teaching 
Group 

—9go... 2 75 20 160.00 | 900.0 
—50...] 12 75 20 32.00 100.0 
—20...] 20 75 20 20.00 25.0 
—10...] 22 75 20 17.77 II.1 

75 20 

10...] $7 75 20 14.55|—- 9 

20...1 30 75 20 13.33 | —16 

75 20 10.66 | —33 

QO... 4F 75 20 8.42 | —47 
100...} 50 75 20 8.00 | —50 
200...] 75 75 20 5.33 | —66 
300...] 100 75 20 4.00 | —75 
400...] 125 75 20 3.20 | —80 
500...] 150 75 20 2.66 | —83 
600...| 175.0% 75 20 2.29 | —85 
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tremes. Class groups of four or five pupils contrasted with class 
groups of forty or forty-five pupils represent relative differences that 
approximate the figures of the tabulation. 

A similar series of illustrative calculations will demonstrate the 
fact that changes in the weekly assignment of the individual teacher 
or in the semester time allotment to a subject have precisely the 
same effects on student-hour cost as those revealed in the case of 
changes in class size. Thus, the three factors—class size, teaching 
load, and semester time allotment—may be thought of as exhibiting 
a common characteristic with reference to their individual effects 
on student-hour cost. It will be noted that they are all indirect in 
their nature. Class size and semester time allotment work together 
to determine the number of student-hours, the ultimate time factor 
in the calculation. Teaching load, on the contrary, serves to increase 
or decrease the actual teaching costs of a class group or subject, the 
ultimate salary factor. 

That the discussion relating to class size, teaching load, and 
semester time allotment does not apply to salary cost as a determi- 
nant of student-hour cost might be demonstrated through the em- 
ployment of a similar illustrative procedure. It should be clear, how- 
ever, from an examination of the formula used that salary cost must 
maintain a constant rate of influence. Increasing or decreasing the 
salary of a teacher 10, 20, 50, or go per cent merely serves to effect 
corresponding percentages of change in the student-hour cost of 
instruction. 

The significant point of the whole discussion, then, is that class 
size, teaching load, and semester time allotment, as indirect factors 
in the calculation, influence student-hour cost at a varying rate in 
contrast with salary cost, which operates directly and in a constant 
fashion. 

The inter pretation of student-hour costs with particular reference to 
variations among the schools.—The preceding section suggests the 
next step in the analysis. It should now be clear that the problem of 
interpreting the variations in the actual student-hour costs exhibited 
in the data of this study theoretically reduces itself to the mere task 
of comparing the cost variations with the deviations in the control- 
ling determinants. Though simple in principle, such a task involves 
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statistical analyses that cannot well be presented in this connection. 
The limits of the report make it necessary to confine the statistical 
treatment to the presentation of certain 1922-23 figures that are 
illustrative of the general procedure employed. These are assembled 
in Table ITI. 
TABLE 

PERCENTAGE DEVIATIONS FROM THE GRAND AVERAGE IN THE CASE OF EACH OF THE 

THREE PRINCIPAL DETERMINANTS OF STUDENT-Hour Costs AS RELATED TO 


THE VARIATIONS IN THE STUDENT-Hour Costs AMONG THE TWENTY-TWO SCHOOLS 
FOR THE First SEMESTER OF 1922-23 
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The key to the reading of Table III is an understanding of the 
unit of analysis employed—the percentage deviation from the grand 
average. Its exact meaning can be brought out by illustrative inter- 
pretations of the more extreme cost deviations exhibited by the 
Flower, Parker, and Phillips high schools. 
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In the case of the Flower High School, a negative deviation of 
18.2 per cent in class size, which would produce a 22.5 per cent posi- 
tive deviation in student-hour cost, is counterbalanced by variations 
in salary cost and teaching load of —5.6 per cent and 2.1 per cent, 
respectively. These deviations would effect negative deviations in 
the student-hour cost of 5.6 per cent and 2.05 per cent, or a total 
variation of 7.65 per cent. Subtracting 7.65 from 22.5 gives 14.85, a 
figure which approximates the actual deviation (13.7). 

In the case of the Parker High School, a deviation of —5.3 per 
cent in class size, a deviation of — 3.6 per cent in teaching load, and 
an average salary cost 9.5 per cent above the grand average serve 
to effect positive variations in student-hour cost of 5.6 per cent, 3.6 
per cent, and 9.5 per cent, respectively, or a total of 18.7 per cent, 
which is practically the same as the actual percentage deviation 
(18.4). 

The Phillips High School presents a situation similar to that of 
the Parker High School. Deviations in class size and teaching load 
of —16.2 per cent and —7.1 per cent, respectively, acting at a pro- 
gressive rate, would effect student-hour cost deviations of 19.3 per 
cent and 7.6 per cent. These two deviations with an 8 per cent salary 
deviation, which operates at a constant rate, would act collectively 
to vary the student-hour cost in a positive direction to the extent of 
34.9 per cent, a figure 6.1 points short of the actual deviation of 41 
per cent. This difference can be accounted for in general terms by 
the relatively small number of student-hours devoted by this school 
to shop subjects. Computations based on the basic data show that 
this school gave 3.56 per cent of its student-hours to shop subjects 
in contrast with an average percentage of 9.65 for all the schools. 
As explained, this slight emphasis would operate through the method 
of calculation to reduce the number of student-hours and corre- 
spondingly increase the student-hour cost. 

The preceding interpretations are intended to illustrate the diag- 
nostic value of the figures—to show their limitation as well as their 
adequacy in accounting for the variations in the student-hour costs 
exhibited by the twenty-two schools. There are three cautions to be 
emphasized. In the first place, percentage calculations based on 
small numbers are likely to be confusing if not actually misleading. 
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Slight changes in basic values show exaggerated results when inter- 
preted in percentages. For example, in the case of the data under 
consideration, a change in student-hour cost from four cents to four 
and one-half cents means an increase of 12.5 per cent. Statistical 
fluctuations due to the mathematical inexactness involved conse- 
quently express themselves through the percentages of the tables in 
such magnified fashion as practically to preclude an absolute check- 
ing of the figures. In the second place, the foregoing interpretations 
involve the translation of the deviations in the cost determinants 
into variations in student-hour costs. In the third place, since the 
positive and the negative percentages for class size and teaching load 
are not like quantities, their averaging involves a slight statistical 
error, and the average deviation figures in the base line of the table 
must be regarded as merely a crude index of the relative weight of 
the determinants. However, if the reader holds in mind the essential 
facts with reference to the influence exercised by the three principal 
determinants, he can use the figures of the tables as they are given 
to explain with considerable accuracy the position of any school or 
to determine the relative weight of the factors as they operate in 
the schools individually and collectively. It is clear, too, that the 
statistical procedure employed in the analysis of the deviations 
among the schools in student-hour costs is applicable to the inter- 
pretation of the variations in the subject costs—a phase of the orig- 
inal investigation that must be passed here with this reference. 

The changes in student-hour costs from 1914-15 to 1922-23 and the 
factors responsible for these changes.—Probably the most prominent 
fact revealed by a survey of the preceding sections is the general in- 
crease in the absolute student-hour costs of 1922-23 over those of 
1914-15. Familiarity with the rising costs of education is likely to 
cause one to accept the situation revealed by the data as perfectly 
obvious and requiring no research. It should hardly be necessary to 
remind anyone who has followed the discussion thus far that such a 
conclusion is superficial. A knowledge of the fact that salary cost is 
merely one of three principal determinants of student-hour instruc- 
tional costs and that it operates at a constant rate in contrast with 
the varying rates of the two other factors gives a different setting to 
the problem. 
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Whether or not the student-hour instructional cost had really 
changed significantly during the period under consideration was the 
query that motivated the earlier stages of the investigation. The 


TABLE Iv* 


THE PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE IN THE PRINCIPAL DETERMINANTS OF STUDENT-HouR 
CosTs FROM 1914-15 TO 1922-23 WITH REFERENCE TO THE PERCENTAGE 
OF INCREASE IN THE STUDENT-Hour Costs 


Average 
Student-Hour 
Cost 
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* This table is to be read as follows: From the first semester of sose-z5co te to the first semester of 10922543, 
the average class size in the Austin ny a School Dag ae 3.6 per cent. change was pene oy by 
the result that the average student-hour cost increased 56.5 per cent. It d bet deen ps that an exact 
mathematical reading of this table would require the conversion of the Fone LE into student-hour 
cost equivalents. The use of parentheses in the case of the figures in the column “Average Time Allotment” 
is intended to designate the contingent nature of this factor and the unreliability of the inn as derived 
approximations. 


computations had not been carried far, of course, until a marked 
increase became evident. The incidence with reference to individual 
schools and subjects, the amount of change in relative terms, and 
the causal factors collectively constitute the significant problem to 
which this section is particularly devoted. The basic figures for the 
analysis are assembled in Table IV. 

Attention is directed first to the general increase in the student- 
hour instructional costs when all schools and all subjects are con- 
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sidered collectively. Table IV shows this to be 57.1 per cent. The 
per capita increase of 57 per cent reported in Table I supports this 
figure. Neither percentage in itself has any particular significance, 
but it is interesting to compare the increase in student-hour cost, 
based as it is on a fine unit of calculation, with the increase in cost 
of commodities and other services during the same period. The 
Department of Labor reports that the price level on the items 
covered by its index figures was 73 per cent higher in 1923 than in 
1914. It is evident from the comparison that the actual unit costs of 
secondary-school instruction in Chicago have hardly kept pace with 
living costs in general. 

Table IV, it will be noted, assembles the interpretative data 
relating to changes in the student-hour costs of the various schools. 
Its main purpose, however, is to illustrate the general procedure 
for interpreting changes in student-hour costs, whether considered 
by school or by subject. The reading of this table has been made 
relatively easy by the explanatory discussions that have accumu- 
lated up to this point. Between this table and the diagnostic table 
that precedes there is only one difference of sufficient importance to 
call for mention. The reader should note that the figures in Table IV 
are not deviations from the grand average but merely percentages of 
increase or decrease as they have been derived directly from the 
basic data. A brief interpretative analysis of the general increase in 
student-hour cost will make clear the procedure to be applied in the 
interpretation of increases in the case of individual schools and sub- 
jects and serve to conclude this section as a summary statement of 
the main point. 

Table IV shows that the student-hour costs for all the schools 
taken collectively increased 57.1 per cent. The changes in the three 
“administrative” variants—class size, salary, and teaching load— 
are reported as 5.6 per cent, 62.3 per cent, and —2.0 per cent, re- 
spectively. The last two percentages combine to produce an increase 
in student-hour cost of approximately 65 per cent. Through a calcu- 
lation like that demonstrated in the case of Table II, an increase of 
5-6 per cent in class size is found to cause a decrease of 5.27 per cent 
in student-hour cost. The three factors acting alone would be ex- 
pected to cause a general increase of from 59 to 60 per cent in stu- 
dent-hour cost in contrast with the actual increase of 57.1 per cent. 
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Practically, the 2 or 3 per cent discrepancy is insignificant. Theoreti- 
cally, an explanation that is plausible and substantiated by the data 
is found in changes in subject time allotments, with reference to 
which the data fail to yield figures that are mathematically exact. 
The figures for time allotment are included in parentheses as crude 
approximations to indicate probable general tendencies and cannot 
be used to any advantage in a mathematical interpretation of the 
changes in student-hour cost. 


CONCLUSIONS AND APPLICATION 


Statements of the principal generalizations which the statistical 
data summarily presented in the preceding pages seem to warrant 
have, for the sake of brevity, been omitted in the body of the discus- 
sion and are assembled in abbreviated form in this section of the 
report. 

1. That the twenty-two Chicago high schools included in this 
study exhibit significant variations in unit costs of instruction is 
evidenced by the data on student-hour costs and substantiated by 
the per capita teaching costs derived from the same basic data. 

2. With reference to the student-hour costs of subjects and de- 
partmental groups, the schools considered collectively show varia- 
tions not unlike those revealed by similar investigations dealing with 
high schools of heterogeneous size and location. 

3. With the exception of one or two schools that show extremely 
low student-hour costs and an equal number exhibiting correspond- 
ingly high costs, there is relatively little correlation between the 
rankings of the schools for the two years under consideration. 

4. The uniformity incident to a city school system serves to re- 
duce the determinants of student-hour costs to four in number, 
namely, class size, teaching assignment or load, semester time allot- 
ment to the subject, and salary cost. The most significant fact with 
reference to the operation of these determining variants is that the 
first three act indirectly to influence the student-hour costs at a 
varying rate in contrast with the fourth factor, salary cost, which 
works directly and in a constant manner. With reference to the in- 
direct and varying action of the first-named factors, the most impor- 
tant result, from the practical standpoint, relates to class size and 
teaching load. Decreases in either of these factors tend to affect the 
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student-hour costs at a rapidly progressive rate in contrast with the 
increases, which act at a diminishing rate, thus giving added weight 
to reductions in the administrative variants, when deviations and 
changes in student-hour costs are interpreted in terms of percentages. 
Time allotment proves to be a contingent factor that finds expression 
largely through varying emphasis among the schools on shop and 
laboratory subjects. 

5. No particular factor or combination of factors proved to be 
responsible for the variations in student-hour costs among the 
schools and the subjects for either year under consideration. 

6. With reference to the variations in student-hour costs among 
schools and subjects, both sets of data show class size to be the most 
important single determinant. However, its importance in 1922-23 
dropped to the point where it was closely rivaled by salary cost. 

7. In view of Chicago’s established salary schedule, the devia- 
tions found in average semester salary acquire a peculiar interest 
and take on added significance. The 1922-23 data, however, re- 
vealed successful effort toward a more complete standardization of 
teachers’ salaries. 

8. The deviations from the grand average in the case of all factors 
indicate that the variations with reference to both schools and sub- 
jects were, on the whole, more pronounced in 1914-15 than in 1922- 
23. This is further evidence of better systematization. 

g. The increase in average salary for the period under considera- 
tion is clearly the controlling determinant of the general increase in 
student-hour cost. 

10. From the comparison made between the percentage of in- 
crease in student-hour cost and the percentage of increase reported 
by the Department of Labor for the cost of commodities and services 
in general, it appears that the unit costs of secondary-school instruc- 
tion in Chicago have hardly kept pace with the advance in living 
costs in general. 


RELATED FINDINGS 


1. The average size of class in the twenty-two Chicago high 
schools increased 5.6 per cent during the eight-year period under 
consideration. Five schools, however, showed decreases ranging from 
2.5 per cent to 12.4 per cent. 
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2. Teaching load in terms of the number of recitation hours a 
week assigned to the teacher showed a general decrease of approxi- 
mately 2 per cent. One school showed no appreciable change, and 
seven schools exhibited increases ranging from 0.5 per cent to 8.8 
per cent. 

3. The data evidence a tendency to allow more class time for 
shop and commercial subjects but slightly less time for the labora- 
tory sciences. 

In the opinion of the writer, the main contribution of the investi- 
gation relates to the method of interpretation applied to the student- 
hour cost data. Unit costs expressed in any form are of no signifi- 
cance in themselves. Until they are finally interpreted in terms of 
the fundamental conditions which give them origin, student-hour 
cost figures or any indices of cost are merely mathematical abstrac- 
tions. The statistical procedure outlined in this study may be regard- 
ed as the initial and basic step in such interpretation. Though it is 
the writer’s belief that the particular method employed suggests cer- 
tain possibilities with reference to accuracy and simplicity, it is the 
principle of adequate interpretation to which he would direct partic- 
ular attention. It is possible to determine costs in terms of fine units 
of calculation and to explain the variations with mathematical exact- 
ness. Even though the practicability of an accounting procedure 
which involves minute calculations may appear questionable, the 
responsibility of a school administration for specific explanation of 
unit costs is indisputable, and an acceptable method should be 
devised. 

The preceding paragraph is intended to emphasize the diagnostic 
value of such findings as are yielded by this study. From what has 
been said it should be evident that the practical value of studies of 
student-hour costs is enhanced as the units covered by them grow 
in comparability. A main purpose they can serve is to reveal un- 
warranted variation. When extreme cost variations occur among 
units operating under a single administration, an added responsi- 
bility for explanation and justification arises and, with it, the oppor- 
tunity to effect a fineness of adjustment in internal administration, 
which, from the financial point of view, is just as desirable in the 
conduct of schools as in the management of large industries. 


Cducational Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


The technique of teaching in the secondary school.—Professor Morrison’s 
unique contribution to education, The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary 
School, is a scholarly presentation of the problems of teaching from about the 
fourth grade to the end of the junior college. It provides a fresh, challenging, 
searching, exhaustive analysis of procedure and a vigorous, sustained discus- 
sion of vital and central matters in the field of education. 

With courage and intelligence, the author carries his thesis throughout the 
volume, combining in a stimulating and productive manner the right to criticize 
with the responsibility to create. Forward-looking teachers, principals, superin- 
tendents, supervisors, and other educators everywhere will find the book one 
of the most valuable and significant of present-day contributions to education. 
The practitioner will find guidance here in the use of scientific instruments of 
education without losing contact with an acceptable philosophy of life. 

The discriminating reader will be impressed by the constructive and creative 
phases of the discussion as challenge after challenge is made to accepted prac- 
tices and theories of teaching. The pioneer must subdue the land, and, after 
initial clearings have been made, he must cut out the water sprouts from year 
to year until the stumps of tradition disappear. Abundant material is offered 
from which to render an indictment of educational practices in school and col- 
lege. The pupil too often learns lessons and not a great deal more. The teacher 
still hears lessons recited according to the folk ways of an ancient day. The col- 
lege professor, as a rule, harks back to the “land of our fathers” and considers 
the mind a kind of earthen jar into which he puts his material with the intention 
of taking it out again after a while and weighing it to see how much has leaked 
away. Half-learning and partial mastery or no mastery are common results in 
school and college. There is the dogma of the passing mark. The “get by” 
fraternity recruits its membership all through this new secondary-school region. 
Conceptions of time to be spent and ground to be covered, equivalents of me- 
chanical units, are among the first fruits of an accepted theory of education 
which regards the mind as a receptacle to be filled with knowledge in the lesson- 
learning, mind-training, lecture-absorbing establishments. Educational litera- 
ture and discussion are burdened with portable “stereotypes,” which promote 


* Henry C. Morrison, The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1926. Pp. viiit+-662. $4.00. 
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endless rationalizing of opinions and beliefs, an astonishing amount of which goes 
on under the “livery of science.” Means and materials are confused with ends, 
and the spirit of inquiry, attitudes, and adaptations are either subordinated or 
smothered. Performance in terms of passive acceptance and sodden obedience 
too often misses the goal of mastery and achievement. Standardization and 
regimentation exhaust the soil of school life. These counts in the indictment 
suggest some of the elements of a composite picture of the field of education 
from the fourth grade to the end of the junior college. 

The author would apply the term “secondary school” to that region, follow- 
ing the period of reading adaptation, handwriting adaptation, and primary 
social adaptation, within which the pupil is capable of study but is still in need 
of constant guidance to insure systematic intellectual growth. The shepherding 
process is thought to be necessary to the end of the junior college. 

On the creative side the pupil, not the class, is the educative unit. “Educa- 
tion is a development of the individual by successive adaptations” (p. 502). 
We are now committed to the education of all the people, but the real problem 
is to educate the individual. The theory of individualization is opposed to lock- 
step methods in teaching. How is it possible to organize school and college so 
that instruction may take root in the lives of the pupils? Mastery learning is 
the goal of technique. The central drive throughout the book is to discover a 
method of teaching by situations rather than by subject matter. The subject- 
storage conception is vigorously outlawed. Provision is made for individual 
differences in teaching as well as in administrative devices. The objective in 
every true unit of learning is mastery in terms of understanding and adaptation. 
The lesson-learner and the lecture-absorber are often judged by mere perform- 
ance. It is the discipline of principles rather than the discipline of facts which is 
involved in this keen analysis. The central idea is to be clothed with the fabric 
created out of the raw materials of fact, data, information. The significance of 
detail is perceived in a vital situation arising out of functionally conceived units 
of learning. The test of the new school may be found not in the standardized 
product but rather in the creative processes of understanding and adaptation, 
not in a mind reduced to a museum or a department store or a spiritual monas- 
tery but in a living mind, actually adjusting itself in a vital situation. Every 
truth that is vital will get itself expressed in new terms. That is the test of its 
spontaneous creative power. The test is not in acknowledgment and remem- 
brance but in living the truth and in expressing it with appreciative understand- 
ing. That is the way in which school becomes life. Hence, in each subject are 
to be discovered genuine learning units by a mastery of which desirable adapta- 
tions are to be achieved. The pupil is to create his own meanings. He must 
create his own triangle, his own Hamlet, his own subjunctive mode, his own 
atomic theory if these things are ever to be humanly worth knowing. The shell 
as weil as the kernel of truth must be renewed or it will wither and die in the 
last husk which it created for itself. Genuine mastery learning and creative 
thinking, it appears, are going to be realized by finding first of all an acceptable 
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philosophy of secondary education and then a new general method which re- 
spects and cultivates individuality. 

The set daily lesson assignment designed for the mythical average pupil is 
discarded. A unit of learning is utilized as the basis of organization of study. 
It will be difficult for the routinist to comprehend the new class period. The 
formal classroom performances disappear. One of the immediate problems is to 
remove the inhibitions of the lesson-learner and the lecture-absorber. Five type 
subjects are worked out: science type, appreciation type, practical-arts type, 
language-arts type, and pure-practice type. Something practical and illumi- 
nating is found here for every teacher. This reduction to a few common multi- 
ples in which to express a variety of patterns is a valuable synthesis in the 
study of our complex educational development. 

In science, for example, “the pedagogical test of a unit, as we have seen, is 
that it must be a comprehensive and significant aspect of the environment, or 
of an organized science, capable of being understood rather than capable merely 
of being remembered”’ (p. 182). It is this clear-cut, distinguishing type of analy- 
sis which characterizes the book. 

Units of learning will need to be guarded against the misconceptions of the 
critic lest they degenerate into lifeless topics and become mere “stereotypes” 
again. It may not be possible to lift all instruction to the project level of teach- 
ing where pupils enter upon their work with whole-hearted purposefulness, 
caught up by an inner urge; yet it is reasonable to expect to find a genuine inter- 
est created out of a guided self-activity in which the pupil feels the challenge 
of mastery learning and works up to it, as it were, in a free, controlled environ- 
ment characterized by the work spirit. 

The method of procedure is presented under the captions “Control Tech- 
nique,” “Operative Technique,” and “Administrative Technique.” The prob- 
lem pupil is admirably treated. The endless round of “good’’ reasons given by 
the complacent, mechanical teacher and administrator for the failure of pupils 
must be rigorously checked. It is not enough to say that pupils fail because they 
do not concentrate. Why do they fail to concentrate? A pupil is not an imbecile 
because he makes a low test score. However, if it be known that a pupil is a 
moron, it is highly probable that he will make a low test score. If he fails, ‘‘cor- 
rective’”’ teaching may be the remedy. He may have pursued the multiplication 
tables many times with no hope of overtaking them. The failure may call for 
“remedial” treatment. In the mastery conception, the attitude of the physician 
toward the patient is urged. The teacher as a routinist will not fit into the new 
school. 

The challenge running through the book is one of providing worth-while 
experiences for the pupil by creating a controlled and selected environment in 
which boys and girls may develop their best potentialities. Rules and precepts 
are not furnished, but real, thought-provoking illustrations suggestive of funda- 
mental principles are presented. The reader will not mistake a compass for a 
chart. 
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Perhaps the highest compliment that can be paid the author of such a 
genuine contribution is the fact that, within two weeks after receiving the book, 
a group of workers began to reorganize their teaching in terms of units of work 
characterized by (1) a problem-raising period, consisting of a brief setting out 
of guide lines and material for the search; (2) a study-work period (some three 
days) in which individualization is emphasized, in which directing activity in 
the search is the keynote of action; and (3) a unifying, organizing, socializing, 
generalizing period in which discussion, debate, worth-while recitation, a sharing 
of interests and life are utilized to make real a sense of mastery. Pupil power 
is exalted above teacher talk. 

The profession of teaching gains a new dignity by the appearance of The 
Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School. 

H. L. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


A survey of the senior high school curriculums in fifteen representative cities.— 
For the past ten years many vigorous discussions have been carried on with 
reference to the curriculum of the junior high school, including the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades. Comparatively few, if any, significant studies of the 
senior high school curriculum have been made until very recent times. During 
the last few years a widespread interest has been created in the rebuilding of 
the senior high school curriculum and the curriculum of the junior college, which 
includes the first two years of the four-year college. 

It is fortunate that a significant beginning has been made in the study of 
the senior high school curriculums of fifteen representative cities geographically 
distributed throughout the United States. The investigation was authorized 
and financed by the Commonwealth Fund of New York City, and the author 
of the report? has made a real contribution. 

The investigator says that ‘the object of the present investigation was to 
discover, through first-hand observation, the extent to which the curriculum of 
the senior high school is being brought into harmony with the changing concep- 
tion of secondary education” (p. 2). He has given attention to changing curricu- 
lum practices, to the influence of tradition, to the attitudes of the teaching corps, 
to modifications of the curriculum, and to the relation of the curriculum prac- 
tices of the senior high school to those of the junior high school and the junior 
college. 

The content of the study is, in general, indicated by the titles of the chap- 
ters. Chapter i, “Introduction,” states the purpose of the investigation, the 
method of procedure, and the geographical and educational scope of the study. 
Chapter ii, “General Plan of Curriculum Organization,” deals in detail with 
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the number of curriculums offered during the school year 1923-24, the different 
subjects of study, the high-school constants, and adaptations to individual dif- 
ferences. Chapter iii, “Analysis of Subjects of Study,’ indicates the nature of 
the work offered, the total amount of work offered, and the percentage of time 
devoted to particular subjects and aspects of subjects. Chapter iv is entitled, 
“Trends and Philosophy”; chapter v, “Evaluation of the Present Program.” 

The “findings” are succinctly stated in terms of the fifteen cities studied; 
an interpretation or brief evaluation of the facts usually follows. Making due 
allowance for any possible errors in the collection of the actual facts, one has 
the feeling that the evidence presented in this discussion has a high degree of 
reliability and, furthermore, that the typical facts investigated are significant 
bases for the development of sound practices. In the case of the external form 
of organization, chaotic conditions are now reflected in these cities; yet a very 
definite trend toward a system of schools consisting of a six-year elementary 
school, a three-year junior high school, and a three-year senior high school is 
found. In most of the high schools investigated, the program of studies is organ- 
ized into a number of curriculums, varying from no specially organized curricu- 
lums in two cities to eighteen definite curriculums in one city. Almost 80 per 
cent of the total number of semester hours devoted to the constants is given to 
English, physical education, and social science. Of all the time spent by the 
pupils in recitation and laboratory work in all the cities, English receives 18.8 
per cent; commercial subjects, 12.4 per cent; social science, 11.4 per cent; foreign 
language, 11.1 per cent; and mathematics, 11.0 per cent. The author says that 
“the academic subjects still hold the center of the stage in the high-school cur- 
riculum” (p. 25). 

The author’s criticisms of practices are clear-cut and, it may be assumed, in 
the large, justifiable. No doubt, here and there some modifications of the criti- 
cisms might need to be made if all the factors involved were completely known. 
A few of the typical criticisms are here indicated. (1) In the case of English, 
present procedure is a result of “defining education in terms of time spent’ and 
of “the traditional association of composition and literature” rather than of 
defining education “in terms of abilities developed.” (2) In the case of the 
foreign languages, it is found that overemphasis is given to mere mechanics and 
that the objectives most largely stressed are not followed up with appropriate 
subject matter leading to their realization. (3) In the case of history and social 
science, great variation exists relative to the nature of the subject matter taught, 
the recommendations of the Committee of Seven being influential. The further 
comment is made that “in very few instances, however, is there evidence of a 
bold attempt to reconstruct the social-science curriculum in the light of the 
powers and needs of high-school pupils” (p. 92). 

It is pointed out in chapter iv that a number of subjects and curriculums 
have been added during the last five years, constituting a total of sixty-four 
subjects and twelve curriculums. “Changes within the high-school constants 
are of greater significance than are the more general changes” (p. 124). The 
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discussion of social forces responsible for curriculum changes, of the philosophy 
of the teaching staff, and of the changing purposes of the public high school is 
pertinent. 

The following excerpts indicate the writer’s ability to pass judgment in an 
unbiased and analytical manner. ‘The program of studies is in a state of flux. 
There is much confusion and perplexity in the minds of those who are determin- 
ing curriculum policy The development of educational thought has not 
kept pace with social change The present curriculum .. . . rests prima- 
rily on a traditional . . . . basis Many of the changes . . . . do not repre- 
sent efforts to select the materials of instruction in the light of an improved 
[social] philosophy of secondary education” (pp. 144-45). This persistence of 
traditional influence has been more apparent in the senior high school than in 
the junior high school. A real program has yet to be “‘developed in the light of 
the needs of American civilization,” represented in part by such great objectives, 
aims, or life-interests as “health, family life, industry, citizenship, and recrea- 
tion.”’ Co-operative or “collective experimentation’”’ should be so extended as 
to include a wide range of schools and all levels of education, with the co- 
operation of both the lower and the higher institutions of learning. Obviously, 
“if the American public school system is to function efficiently, it must be 
organized as a unit.’ 

Perhaps those persons who have been trying to do constructive curriculum- 
thinking will not find anything absolutely new in this study, but the method of 
treatment, the reliability of the facts presented, the interpretation of worth- 
while facts, and the genuine social philosophy back of the interpretations make 
the study worthy of wide recognition. It furnishes a superior body of material 
for graduate students of education and many suggestions for undergraduate 
students. As one type of source material, it is educationally significant and 
should be widely read and understood. 

The study should be supplemented by a similar study of the rural and less 
urban high schools of America. While only fifteen cities are represented, it is 
likely, on the whole, that the majority of significant “trends” are indicated. 
Perhaps further investigation might be carried on with reference to a detailed 
study of the content of the more academic subjects offered and especially of the 
newer practical arts and vocational subjects. The suggestions with reference to 
the purposes of teaching high-school subjects and with reference to the great 
life-interests might well be given a larger proportion of emphasis in a continued 
investigation of the careful type represented by this study. 


J. A. CLEMENT 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


A summary of experimental studies in reading.—Eighteen years have passed 
since the appearance of Huey’s pioneer book, The Psychology and Pedagogy of 
Reading. Previous to 1906, as reported by William S. Gray in a recent mono- 
graph, Summary of Investigations Relating to Reading, only twenty scientific 
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investigations in reading had been made in England or America. It is evident 
that Huey had a very limited amount of experimental data on which to base 
his initial discussion of the psychology and pedagogy of reading. From 1906 to 
July 1, 1924, 415 scientific investigations in reading were conducted in England 
or America. An article published by Professor Gray in the February, 1926, 
Elementary School Journal includes references to seventy-three additional in- 
vestigations reported between July 1, 1924, and June 30, 1925. Thus, the 
author of today who attempts to summarize the literature in the field of read- 
ing must select his material from more than five hundred scientific investi- 
gations as compared with the twenty or thirty references available in Huey’s 
day. 

A new book’ uses virtually the same title as that of Huey’s earlier work. 
The author introduces his subject with a discussion of reading in terms of its 
historical, cultural, and social réle in modern society. One chapter emphasizes 
the need for a recognition of the differences between oral reading and silent read- 
ing. A series of chapters summarize the results of the investigations of eye- 
movements in reading; among the topics discussed in terms of the eye-move- 
ments involved are fundamental reading habits, the eye-voice span, growth 
stages, adaptation to various types of reading material, reading of foreign lan- 
guages, and reading of arithmetic problems. Another series of chapters takes up 
the problems of diagnosing difficulties encountered in reading and improving 
reading performance. Difficulties encountered in reading may be diagnosed and 
remedied by the use of standardized tests and the clinical or case method. 
Various devices for the development of silent-reading ability are suggested. 
The author points out improvements in reading that may be brought about by 
training. 

The volume includes twelve tables, twenty-five figures, and ten plates. 
Most of the statistical and illustrative material is used in discussions of investi- 
gations dealing with the eye-movements involved in reading. At the end of each 
chapter are a bibliography and a list of problems and topics for discussion and 
investigation. The author does not employ a uniform procedure in referring to 
the investigations in the field; in some instances he gives the references in foot- 
notes, while in other cases he merely names the experimenter in the body of the 
text and proceeds with the selected quotation or statement. Possibly this point 
is of minor importance in a book of this type; yet scientific accuracy demands 
more complete identification of the references quoted by an author. If the refer- 
ences used are too numerous to be cited in footnotes, an effective device is that 
which was used extensively by the late S. C. Parker, namely, placing in paren- 
theses, after the name of an author quoted in the body of the text, a number 
which refers to a corresponding number in the bibliography at the end of the 
chapter. The presentation could have been improved by more frequent and 
concise summary statements. 

t John Anthony O’Brien, Reading: Its Psychology and Pedagogy. New York: Cen- 
tury Co., 1926. Pp. xxviii+308. $2.00. 
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O’Brien’s summary of investigations relating to reading is much less com- 
prehensive and less well organized than is Gray’s work, which appeared last 
year. However, the two summaries will doubtless appeal to different classes of 
readers. O’Brien has sought to make a direct appeal to the classroom teacher 
by summarizing, interpreting, and applying in simple, non-technical language 
the results of the more important scientific investigations in reading. Acknowl- 
edgment of special indebtedness to the scientific researches of Judd, Buswell, 
W. S. Gray, C. T. Gray, and Terry is made; the author has also drawn upon the 
studies of many other workers in the field, among whom are Huey, Dodge, 
Dearborn, Smith, and Stone. On the whole, the book should find a wide and 
ready acceptance among teachers in the field. Such a discussion furnishes addi- 
tional evidence of the marked tendency in textbooks on teacher-training to 
present concrete material based on accurate scientific investigations rather than 
abstract or theoretical discussions of educational problems. 


CARTER V. Goop 
Miami UNIVERSITY 


A manual of organization and administration of consolidated and village 
schools.—Within comparatively recent years a number of books and articles 
have appeared dealing with the problem of organizing, administering, and super- 
vising city school systems. Departments of education in colleges and universities 
offer courses in city school administration and its related problems. As a result, 
the administration of American city schools has been raised to a much higher 
level from the standpoint of both theory and practice. It must be remembered, 
however, ‘that approximately one-half of the administrative positions in the 
United States are to be found in rural and small-town schools. Unquestionably, 
there is much in both theory and practice that administrators in such schools 
may obtain from courses and books which deal with the problems of city-school 
administration, for there are many principles applicable to both city and village 
schools. On the other hand, the consolidated and small-town schools present a 
great number of problems which are peculiar to their own systems and which 
should receive separate treatment. Surprisingly few attempts have been made 
to organize materials and methods for administering the rural school. This fact 
does not, however, detract from the need in that field. As has been indicated, 
a large number of school administrators gain their early experience in small-town 
and rural schools, and it is important that they be trained to meet the problems 
of administration presented in such schools. 

Almack and Bursch have prepared a text! dealing with the organization and 
administration of consolidated and village schools. The book contains twenty- 
three chapters and is divided into four sections: “Organization and Business 
Duties of the Principal,’’ “The School Plant and Its Equipment,” “Taking Care 
of the Transportation Problem,” and “Special Problems of Administration and 
Supervision.” 

t John C. Almack and James F. Bursch, The Administration of Consolidated and 
Village Schools. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925. Pp. xvi+446. $2.50. 
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While, in the main, the authors have relied on Cubberley’s The Principal 
and His School as a guide, applications of the significant theories of administra- 
tion are made at the rural-school level. In each of the sections there is a real 
attempt to meet the problems of administration as they confront the principal 
of the rural school. Especially is this true of the second, third, and fourth sec- 
tions, in which principles vitally important to small-town and rural schools are 
treated. Throughout the book the authors emphasize the aims and purposes of 
consolidated and village schools; they also offer suggestions for the realization 
of these aims and purposes through scientific organization and administration. 

The third section well exemplifies the nature of the treatment in the different 
sections. In this part of the book the authors present such material as they have 
gathered through a wide study of the problem of transportation. Transportation 
has become a real problem within itself in the consolidated schools during the 
last few years and deserves the careful treatment given to it. The same scientific 
treatment is evident in the section devoted to the study of the school plant and 
its equipment. In this section the purposes of the rural school are emphasized, 
and the solution of the problem of plant and plant equipment is closely related 
to the aims of the school. The authors call attention to the fact that the aims 
and functions of rural schools demand school plants that are particularly adapt- 
ed to rural communities. 

The book is a definite contribution in its field, and it should find a place in 
colleges and normal schools offering courses in administration for those who plan 
to work in consolidated and village schools. The organization of the book is 
good, and it is written in a style that permits easy reading. 

D. M. WiccIns 


A valuable contribution to the teaching of arithmetic.—A decade ago normal- 
school training consisted largely of a cursory review of content materials which 
the students expected to use when they became teachers. Little thought was 
given to the psychological factors involved in learning or teaching. The course 
in general methods too often skilfully avoided paying prolonged attention to 
any special subject or activity. The teacher was not led to a critical evaluation 
of curricular activities and materials. Qualitative standards of achievement 
were dreams in the minds of a few pioneer leaders who were striving to develop 
their theories into practical realization. 

A new book in arithmetic methods' takes its place with similar texts in 
other subjects as conclusive evidence of a new educational procedure. Scientific 
research has made it impossible to develop in a course in general methods the 
skills and understandings necessary for acceptable public-school instruction. 

Professor Newcomb has contributed what is probably the most comprehen- 
sive account of modern theory and practice in arithmetic teaching that is to 


* Ralph S. Newcomb, Modern Methods of Teaching Arithmetic. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1926. Pp. xvi+354. $2.00. 
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be found in print. The first three chapters treat the historical development of 
arithmetic, current curriculum tendencies in arithmetic, and the psychology of 
arithmetic. Chapter iv, entitled, “The Socialization and Correlation of Arith- 
metic,” is a progressive statement of the social and functional aims of arithmetic 
instruction, Chapters v-xiv, inclusive, are primarily presentations of tried and 
approved methods and devices to be used in realizing the social aims from the 
primary grades through the junior high school. These chapters throw further 
light on current curriculum tendencies in arithmetic, particularly with reference 
to the elimination of non-functional subject matter and to the reorganization of 
algebra and geometry in the adolescent years to effect a course of study adapted 
to pupil needs. The last four chapters are concerned with standardized tests; 
problem-solving; tests of ability to use arithmetic in a functional way; and the 
tabular, graphical, and statistical devices which are assuming constantly increas- 
ing importance in modern economic organization. 

The author’s fundamental psychology is implied in the following statements: 

Arithmetic work in the past has been too specific. The child has not used the 
principles and processes in connection with other subject matter. Book problems and 
examples have been used exclusively. Pupils have never come in contact with real life 
problems, with their peculiar statements and answers. As a consequence, arithmetical 
knowledge and skill have failed to be of use except within the narrow confines of an 
arithmetic text. There has been little or no transfer [p. 59]. 

Formerly the most important element was subject matter, but today the chief 
center of attention is the pupil. Texts are no longer taught, but children. The modern 
teacher has studied psychology and the inner development of the child as much as she 
has subject matter. Her chief concern is the child and his needs, interests, and capacities 
[p. 65]. 


The author is to be commended because of the liberal amount of space given 
to the results of scientific research. Furthermore, there are lists of carefully 
selected and annotated references, averaging more than two pages to a chapter. 
There is an abundance of tabular, graphical, and other illustrative devices, 
which should be practical and suggestive aids to the teacher. The more success- 
ful standardized tests are given in full or are sufficiently illustrated to acquaint 
the teacher with their value. These tests pertain not only to the fundamental 
processes but to reasoning ability and to pupil mastery of terms used in arith- 
metic. 

Professor Newcomb strives io identify clear-cut objectives and to attain 
them by direct teaching. The discussions are arranged under topical headings. 
The style is simple and direct. Vague generalities and self-evident platitudes 
are absent. The teacher at any grade level should have little difficulty in under- 
standing those sections of the book that pertain to her work. The text can be 
recommended unreservedly for methods classes in colleges and normal schools. 
It should be a valuable aid to small groups or individual teachers who desire 
to improve their efficiency while in actual teaching service. 


L, PALMER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHATTANOOGA 
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More reading during the first year of German.—If we are to develop in our 
students a reading knowledge of German, we must cause them to read a great 
deal more material than is offered in elementary grammars and readers. This 
fact, however, does not justify the recommendation of the author of a recent 
text? to throw away all lesson books. An excellent instructor might do so with 
profit, but what would become of the students who are guided by teachers with 
little or no experience? Even though the author’s recommendation were carried 
out to the letter, there is nothing in his text to take the place of a good lesson 
book wisely used. 

The book is an ordinary grammar stripped of the texts, of the greater part 
of the exercises, and of the grammatical summary. The grammar is divided into 
156 parts, and no attempt is made to gather these disjecta membra poetae into 
a well-rounded statement of essentials; nowhere, for instance, will the student 
get an idea of what the German verb really is. In a summary, which this book 
pretends to be, we expect crispness, preciseness, and U bersichtlichkeit. We expect 
the pages to appeal to the eye, the lessons to be systematic and clear, more so 
even than in the ordinary type of grammar; we expect a summary to be reduced 
to its utmost form of simplicity, for there are many points which can and should 
be simplified. Nothing of all this is to be found in the book. It is unsystematic 
from beginning to end. The first chapter on the German sounds is typical of 
the rest of the book. Is not the only proper way of presenting the sounds of a 
language the physiological explanation of each sound? Here the sounds are 
given in the order of an alphabet based on the casual resemblance of these 
sounds as expressed by letters. While this book is, no doubt, helpful to the 
author, it will hardly aid anyone else. The drill exercises announced in the title 
are so few that they cannot be considered more than illustrations of the given 
rules. Moreover, a good half of the drill is translation, an entirely useless 
exercise in a course in which the “sole objective” is “a usable reading knowledge 
of the language.” 

Our unsolved problem in German linguistic pedagogy is a book leading to a 
reading knowledge of German. This book must be strictly analytical; it must 
be based on lesson texts; it must gradually and surely lead to the recognition 
of grammatical types. 

F, W. KAUFMANN 

Etmuurst COLLEGE 

ELMHURST, ILLINOIS 
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